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Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage to 
China. 


CHAPTER X. 


Sketch of Brazilian History; Name and Discove- 
ry of the Country; Founding of Rio de Janeiro ; 
The site of the City. 


Before landing, let us refresh our memories a 
little in the history of the foundation of the city ; 
an outline of events connected with Brazil, gen- 
erally may be gathered from the chronological 
table appended. 

On the 22d day of April, A. D., 1500, Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, in command of a Portuguese 
squadron, descried the land in about seventeen 
degrees of South latitude; but not finding there 
a convenient harbor or port, he steered to the 
northward, and entered a bay, afterwards named 
Porto Seguro, where, on the first day of May, 
1500, in the name of Dom Manuel, King of Por- 
tugal, he formally took possession of the newly 
discovered country, and named it Vera Cruz— 
the new country of Vera Cruz.* This name for 
Brazil is found upon ancient maps, drawn prior 
to the middle of the sixteenth century ; since that 
period, the country has been known, under its pre- 
sentdesignation. About the year 1503, two vessels 
returned to Portugal from Porto Seguro, laden 
with a wood, which from the intense brightness 
of its color, was called braza, or live coals, by 
the Portuguese; the name thus given to the 
wood, wii.eferwards attached to the country, 
which Cabral had called Vera Cruz. 

Itseems the coloring properties of the wood 
were accidentally discovered. An ancient voy- 
ager in the 16th ceutury, relates, that while in 
the country—‘* we made excellent fires of this 


It is recorded that a Spaniard, Juan Dias de 
Solis, visited the harbor, now called Rio de Ja- 
neiro, in the year 1515, then known by the name 
of Nictheroy, or Niterohy—the concealed wa- 
ters; and in 1519, two Portuguese navigators, in 
the service of Charles I., entered this bay, and 
remained here from the 13th till the 27th of De- 
cember ; they gave it the name of Bahia de Santa 
Luzia. 

About three years afterwards, King John III., 
of Portugal, hearing that the Spaniards settled 
on the Rio de la Plata were incroaching on the 
domains of the Portuguese, fitted out an ex- 
pedition, under the command of Martim Affonso 
de Souza, directing that he should erect fortifi- 
cations and distribute lands to those whe might 
wish to establish themselves in the country. The 
squadron touched at Bahia, and, on the 30th of 
April, 1531, anchored in the bay of Rio de Janei- 
ro; it remained there three months, and sailed 
on the Ist of August. Now, the Father Ayres 
de Casal says, in his Corographia Brazilica, that 
the squadron, after being refreshed at Porto Se- 
guro, entered the bay of Santa Luzia, the name 
of which was changed to Rio de Janeiro, be- 
cause they entered it ou the first day of the year 
1532. But, according to the Diary of Pero Lo- 


|pes de Souza, it is very clear this was not the 


cause of the change in the name, if a change 
were made, because the entrance occurred on 
the 30th April, 1531, and not as Father Ayres 
supposes, on the Ist of January, 1532; at the 
time, the name Rio de Janeiro was already known, 
inasmuch, as Pero Lopes very simply says :— 
“« Saturday, April 30, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing we were up with the mouth of Rio de Ja- 
neiro”—from which it must be inferred he had 
heard the name before he arrived.* 

The deduction from all this is, that the Euro- 
peans who called this the “ River of January,” 





Brazil wood: I remarked, being less humid than 
other trees, but naturally dry, that it made very 
little or no smoke while burning. One day, one 
of our company, wishing to bleach our shirts, 
Without suspecting any thing, put some of the 
ashes of this wood into the lye, which. instead of 
making them white, made them red, and al- 
though we hastened to wash them afterwards, 
we could not make them lose the color, and so 
we had to wear them.’’+ 

*Abreu e Lima—Historio do Brazil—Brésil par M. 


Ferdinand Denis. 
t Denis. 


Vou. XVIII—57 


|helieved the bay was the mouth of a great river; 
|the fact is, however, the streams which empty 
‘into it, are very small. 

Of the founding of the city, 1 cam merely re- 
late, substantially, the statement of Gen. Abreu 
e Lima; he seems to be careful in his assertions, 
and therefore, it is probably correct. 

The importance which Brazil assumed in the 
estimation of the Portuguese government, the 
natural products of a country whose wealth was 
exaggerated in all accounts of it, seemed to sug- 


j 





* Historio do Brazil—Abreu e Lima. 
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gest to all commercial and navigating people of 
Europe, that their flags might also float on the 
ocean which laved the westeru shores of South 
America. Some French cruisers had already 
made Bahia and Cape Frio celebrated in their 
country; and those places, in their opinion. 
should not be exclusively occupied by Portu- 
guese. The idea of a permanent settlement in 
Brazil, occurred, among the first, to Nicholas 
Durand de Villegaignon, a Knight of Malta, and 
Vice Admiral of Brittany ; he desigued to estab- 
lish here a kind of independent Sovereiguty, 
which might be an asylum for Calvinists, 
whose dogmas he had adopted: his relations 
with Admiral Coligny, favored his views in this 
respect. 

Jn imitation of Spain and Portugal, under the 
pretext of forming settlements in the new world, 
Villegaignon concealed from the Crown of 
France, the chief object of his ambition, and to 
induce Coligny to support him with all his pow- 
er, he assured him of the certainty of founding in 
Brazil a colony of Calvinists; his art obtained 
for him the command of two well-armed ships, 
and with them, he proceeded to the bay of Nich- 
theroy, in November 1555. The Tupinambas, 
who inhabited this part of Brazil, had. for along 
time, trafficked with the Corsairs of Dieppe; and 
on this account, they joyfully received the 
French, supposing they had come to deliver them 
from the oppression with which they were threat- 
ened, by neighboring tribes of savages. On a 
desert island, belted by rocks on a level with the 
surface of the water, the Admiral disembarked ; 
he there constructed a rude fortress, which he 
gave the name of Coligny, but it now bears that 
of its founder. 

After establishing his first relations with the 
natives, Villegaignon took care to impress on the 
Crown of France, the value of his brilliant ac- 
quisition, and to ask for reinforcements; and, at 
the same time, he secretly asked Coligny to send 
out Doctors or Priests of the Calviuistic Sect. 
In short, a new expedition was prepared at the 
cost of Henry If., under the command of Bois le 
Comte, a nephew of the same Villegaignon, with 
a colony of French Protestants, aud two Calvin- 
ist Ministers: this expedition arrived in March, 
1557, at Fort Coligny, where it was received 
most kindly by Viliegaignon. But the support 
and propagation of Calvinism was no longer the 
chief object proposed; he began to show a pre- 
ference for temporal interests. The total change 
in the conduct and opinions of Villegaignon, at 
once proved to the Protestant colonists, that this 
Chief had disappuiuted the expectations of Co- 
ligny. 

The zeal he had manifested for the reformed 
religion, was feigned : when it became his inter- 


est to change his party, he let fall the masque, 
betraying and persecuting the Protestant colon- 
ists. This sudden change was attributed to let- 
ters from Cardinal de Lorena, which charged 
that he had abjured the Catholic faith. After 
the conspiring against his life, he became more 
haughty and cruel, and treated the Protestants 
with great severity, expelling them from the fort 
and from the Coutinent. Villegaignon did not 
long retain a power which he abused in the most 
odious manner. His means of defence being very 
much reduced, he resolved to return to France, 
(metropolis,) and obtain vew aid and a successful 
termination of his projects. He left the fort and 
island, garrisoned by a hundred Frenchmen in 
his confidence, and on setting out, he caused a 
Protestant Minister, who had reinained with him, 
to be thrown into the sea. 

The disturbances which followed the death of 
Henry II., contravened his vast designs. Finally, 
as soon as his nascent colony fell into the power 
of the Portuguese, he renounced all his hopes in 
Brazil, as well as the hopes which had so long 
flattered his ambition; and returning to his es- 
tate in Beauvais, be died after some years, leav- 
ing an unenviable memory bebind him. Ambition 
and religious zeal divided the most remarkable 
epoch of his life. Each of these sentiments served 
him alternately for masque; and when he ceased 
to play this double part, declaring himself to be 
opposed to Calvinism, he received the name of 
the Cain of America, from the French Pro- 
testants. 

It is difficult to understand how the Court of 
Lisbon, jealous of its commercial advantages, 
should suffer four years to elapse without being 
disquieted by the enterprize of Villegaignon. 
The Jesuits at last roused the cabinet at Lishou 
from lethargy by their reports, aud finally brought 
Mendo de Sa an order to attack and expel the 
French from Fort Coligny; but desiring to exe- 
cute this part of his instructions, he found great 
repugnance in the counsel of his subordinates, 








whose apprehensions were dissipated by Padre 
| Nobrega, who accompanied the governor in this 
expedition, giving the best proof of correct judg- 
| meat, in the skill with which he drew suceours 
| from S. Vicente, which decided the success of 
the enterprize. 

Finally, Fort Coligny was taken by assault in 
/1560, the French escaped by flying to their 
ships or to the main land, where. joined by the 
| Tamoyos, they fortified themselves again. Men- 
‘do de Sa not having sufficient force to hold the 
island, withdrew the artillery, demolished the 
| works, and embarked for Santos, with the view 
lof visiting the first and mest ancient Captaincy 
of Brazil. During his residence there, he direet- 
ed the establishmeut of Santo André to be trans- 
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ferred to Piratininga, because exposed to sudden 


formed by the Jesuits, six were destroyed, either 


attacks from hostile tribes. Tu this new loeality, | iby death of the inhabitants or by their desertion 


the colony took the name of S. Panlo, and came |i 


to be the most considerable, and most flourishing 
city in this part of Brazil. As the road from 
Santos to S. Paulo was difficult, and infested by 
Tamoyos, a better and safer road was opened 
under the direction of the Jesuit Missionaries. 





in numbers; they fled to the interior, seeking an 
asylum from so many ills. 

When the Court of Lisbon was informed that 
Nobrega and Anchieta had concluded a peace 
with the Tamoyos, it was at once determined to 
found a colony at Rio de Janeiro, without delay, 


On returning to S. Salvador, the governor;and exclude the French altogether, who had 


found himself engaged against the Aymores, who | 
laid waste the Captaincies of Ilheos and Porto 
Seguro; he marched against them, beating them | 
in various attacks, and drove them seventy 
leagues into the interior. 
Sa obtained this triumph on one side, on the other 
was formed one of the most terrible confedera- 


tuguese power in Brazil. The Tamoyos. masters | 
of the whole country between Rio de Janeiro and | 
S. Vicente, joined to attack the Portuguese. 
Successful in their first attack, they set their eyes 
upon S. Paulo, which would have been aunihi- 
lated had not a Catechist discovered their pro- 


|somehow, remained masters of the post in spite 
of their defeat. In virtue of this resolution, the 
Queen Regent despatched Estacio de Sa, ne- 


| phew of the Governor, with six galleons for Ba- 
Still, while Mendo de | 


hia, (L564.) where he brought an order to his 
uncle to aid him with all the colonial force in 


| expelling the French from the continent. Mendo 


tions of savages, that ever threatened the Por-| 


de Sa immediately assembled all his disposable 
| force, and placed it under the command of his 
nephew, who sailed for Rio de Janeiro and then 
S. Vicente, where others joined his standard, and 
he obtained some small vessels, which were es- 
sential to his success. 

As the preparations at S. Vicente consumed 





ject. The town itself was attacked, but defended the rest of the year, 1564, Estacio de Sa could 


by the Christian Indians, commanded by Martim |! 


not return to Rio before the beginning of the next 


Affonso, (baptismal name of the celebrated Te-| year, when he disembarked near the Sugar 


byreca,) resisted, with destruction to the sav-| 


ages. 

Bat, if the valor of this Chief and the zeal of 
the Jesuits were manifest in the succéssful de- 
fence of S. Paulo, on the other hand the enemy 
was victorious in S. Vicente, and in the Cap-| 


Loaf at a place now known by the name of Praia 
Vermelha, where his dispositions for attacking 
the French were made; but they being advised 
of his approach, repulsed him in all his attacks, 
and sustained the contest more thana year, in spite 
of the force, council, and boldness of the indefa- 







































taincy of Espirito Santo, where Ferdinando de. ‘tigable missionary Nobrega. All the resources 
Sa, son of the Governor, died fighting. The war, of the South being exhausted, it became neces- 
was obstinately continued on the part of the Ta- | Sary to ask the assistance of the Governor Gen- 
moyos; all the tribes united for a general attack, | eral; in consequence of this application, Mendo 
and the danger seemed imminent when the two|de Sa equipped a fleet, under the command of 
Apostles of Brazil, (Nobrega and Anchieta,) full Christavao de Barros, and accompanying the re- 
of zeal and faith, determined to risk iaeiines’ inforcement in person, he arrived at his nephew's 
with the savages in hope of obtaining peace. “camp on the 18th of January,1567. ‘The gen- 
In effect, after five months spent in suffering, | eralattack wasdeferred untiltheday of St. Sebas- 
anxiety and sacrifices of all kinds, God crowned | tian, on which occasion the French lost the strong 
the labors of his ministers, in a pacification which | fort Uragumiri, not ove of the Tamoyos who de- 
had been so difficult to obtain. The wonderful | fended the entrenchments escaping. The conquer- 
embassy of the two Missionaries was considered | 0's would have marched against another fortress 
to have saved the Portuguese colonies. of the French, which they also would have carried 
War wasnot enough; another calamity pressed y assault; but, in the first attack, Estacio de 
upon the rising colonies. Smallpox was intro- | Sa received an arrow in the face, from the effects 
duced in the island of Itaparica, afterwards into | of which, he died a month afterwards. His cou- 
S. Salvador, and extended its ravages on the sin, Salvador Corréa de Sa, who was named 
northern coast: nearly thirty thousand Indians, ‘his successor, at once assumed the command. 
who had been converted by the Jesuits, werera-| Estaciode Sa was subsequently interred in the 
pidly carried off by the disease. This destructive | church of St. Sebastian, in which his epitaph, 
contagion was followed by the slow, lingering | dated, 1585. is still seen. He was the founder 
scourge of famine; as if the atmosphere were of Villa-Velha, which stood on the Praia Ver- 
contaminated, plants rotted, and all the produe-| melha, immediately to the West, and at the base 
tions of nature as well as men, seemed to be at-| of the Sugar Loaf. In the sixteenth and seven- 
tacked by languor and death. The famine caused | teenth centuries, three forts, called Sao-Diogo, 
a second mortality; of eleven establishments; Sao-Theodosioand 5ao-Joao, were built adjacent 
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to Villa-Velha; and subsequently the fort now and embarked in the fleet destined to carry the 
known as the “forte de Praia Vermelha,” was|new Governor. At that period, Portugal had 
constructed.* | notsent to the West any considerable expedition; 

Few French died in these two decisive actions, but opposed by winds and currents, it was sepa- 
in which the allied Tamoyos had sustained the rated and totally destroyed by two famous Cor- 
whole weight of the fight. When the latter suc- | sairs, Jacques de Soria, and Joao Capdeville, 
cumbed, the French embarked in four vessels| Huguenots, from Rochelle, intent upon extermi- 
they had in port, and sailed for Pernambuco, | nating all Catholics who might fall into their 
where they were driven back by the Governor of power. The unfortunate Governor died fighting ; 
the Captaincy, so that there was nothing leftthem and of the sixty-nine Missionaries, scarcely one 


but to return to Europe. Thus terminated for- | reached his destination to relate the misfortunes 


everin Brazil, an ephemeral power which threat- | 


ened the prospects of the Portuguese colonies. 


and martyrdom of bis companions. 
Nobrega did not live to learn the fate of these 


Surely, if Mendo de Sa had been less loyal, if) new martyrs of his Order; hedied about the same 


Nobrega and Anchieta had been less skilful, Rio 
de Janeiro, now the capital of Brazil, would have 
been, perhaps, a French colony. Immediately 
after the victory, the Governor General, in obe- 
dience to his instructions, traced on the western 
shores of the bay, the plan of a new city, which, 
after existing for two centuries, became the me- 
tropolis of Portuguese Ameriea. 

Scarcely had the new city of St. Sebastian as- 
sumed a regular aspect, when Salvador Corréa de 
Sa, the same who had distinguished himself in 
the conquest, became Governor. Created first 
Chief Alcalde, he was inaugurated to the office 
with all the formalities usual in Portugal. The 
Chief of the converted Indians, Martim Affonso 
de Souza, alias Ararigboia, who had distinguish- 
ed himself so much in the last expeditions, was 
settled with his people on the other side of the 
bay, in the place now called San Lorenco. In 
the meanwhile, there arrived at Cape Frio, four 
French vessels, probably the same which had 
been driven from Rio de Janeiro and Pernam- 
buco; Mendo de S4 had returned to San Salva- 
dor, and only a small foree remained in charge 
of the Governor; nevertheless, Salvador Corréa 
de Sa, aided by the celebrated Ararigboia, suc- 
ceeded in again expellieg them, taking one ves- 
sel with heavy guns. which we used to protect 
the bar. When the young king, Dom Sebastian 
heard of the noble deportment of the Brazilian 
Chief, Martim Affonso de Souza, he bestowed 
on him the * habit of Christ,’’ and sent him pre- 
sents of great value. among which, was a coat of 
arms, an honorable mark of appreciation and 
esteem. 

The Jesuits, always busy in propagating the 
faith, had rendered great services to the Crown 
of Portugal, both in India and America, and for 
this reason, the King resolved to send to Brazil 
a reinforcement of these Missionaries with Dom 
Luiz de Vasconcellos, whom he selected to suc- 
ceed Mendo de Sa, in the government of the 
colony. Sixty-nine Priests assembled at Lisbon, 


*Dicionario Geographico, historico e descriptiro do 
Emperio do Brazil. Pariz, 1845. 
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date in the 53d year of his age, bent with the 
|weight of great toil and continued fatigue. No- 
'brega for his incessant vigilance and benefits ren- 
| dered, deserves to figure honorably in the annals of 
| Brazil, where he established a moral tone on re- 
ligious foundation, and with sound poliey sus- 
tained a vacillating eolony; he was the true le- 
gislator of the Indians. No one ever speut his 
life more actively, nor more usefully for his coun- 
‘try, and for his fellow beings.* 
The site of the city of St. Sebastian or Rio de 
_Janeiro, is a marshy plain, studded by lofty hills 
of granite, or rather granitic gneiss, clothed in 
‘luxuriant vegetation. At first sight, this can 
'searcely be supposed. The soil on the bill sides 
lis remarkably thin, and in any climate of less 
|moisture and temperature, would be inadequate 
'to support the vegetable growth upon it. Inthe 
' valleys, it is deeper, an alluvium being washed 
down the declivities by the rains, and deposited 
‘upon a thick bed of elay, which underlies nearly 
'the whole of the district, and keeps the surface 
of the earth from becoming dry by natural 
drainage.t 

When the city was commenced, onthe Puntu 
Calabouca, the vicivity was almost constantly 
overflowed by pools of stagnant water, which 
were prejudicial to the general health of the pop- 





*Compendio da Historio do Brazil. Vol. 1: p. 80. 

t See, Travels im the interior of Brazil, principally 
| through the northern provinces, and the gold and diamond 
districts, during the years 1836-'41. By George Gardi- 
iner, M. D.,F. L.S., &c. Second edition. Reeve, Ben- 
ham and Reeve. London, 1849. 

Sketches of Residence and Travelin Brazil, embra- 
cing historical and geographical notices of the empire and 
its several provinces. By Daniel P. Kidder. 2 vols. So- 
rin & Ball. Philadelphia, 1845. (Many of the illustra- 
tions of this work, have been copied from original draw- 
\ings, by Fleury, Debret, H. Lalaisse, and Vernier, pub- 
lished*in costly European works on Brazil.) 








Brésil. Par. M. Ferdinand Denis. In, L’Univers, ou 
Histoire et Description de Tous les Peuples. Firmin 
Didot Fréres. Paris, 1838. 

Notices of Brazil in 1828 and 1829. By Rev. R 
Walsh, L. L. D.,. M.R.J.A,&c. 2vole: 12 mo. B o 
ton, 1831. 
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ulation. Staunton, Macartney. and other voya- 
gers. notice this condition, and it remained until 
the time of Dom Pedro I., when the marsh was 
drained and improved. A view from the Con- 
vent of San Bento, or a ride towards the impe- 
rial residence of San Uhristovao will satisfy the 
voyager of the real nature of the topography, and 
lead him to suppose that there are sources of mi- 
asma enough in the neighborhood, to render the 
place unhealthy at certain seasons. Indeed, in- 
termittent fevers prevail around the bay of Rio 
de Janeiro, especially amongst those of the popu- 
Jation who are imperfectly nourished and shel- 
tered, at all times; and occasionally it is severe 
and fatal in its effects. In 1845, there was‘con- 
siderable mortality and suffering on the Ilha do 
Governador, which was traced to extensive 
marshes, by Doctor Joio José Vieira, who was 
appointed by the government to investigate the 
subject.* ‘ 


CHAPTER XI. 


Hotel Farour; Santa Theresa ; Cemetery; Mar- 
ket; Funeral of an Infant; Hackney Coach ; 


above another, each being large enough to re- 
ceive abody. In the centre of the square are 
marble cenotaphs of nobles, whose ashes are pre- 
served here. Among them is a wel} finished 
statute of a female en chemise, in a kneeling pos- 
ture, resting on a marble cushion. The hands 
are clasped, and repose upon the thighs; the face 
is turned upwards with a prayerful expression ; 
this figure cannot fail to attract the attention of 
visiters. 

On returning to the [lotel Faroux, we found 
some of our shipmates regaling themselves on 
beefsteak and mushrooms, partridges, &c., 
which, I doubt not, after a sea-diet of nearly 
two months. were especially savory. 

I was welcomed to my sleeping apartment by 
the sight of several cockroaches an inch and a 
half long, which, in their flight, might have been 
mistaken for humming birds. 

May 4th. Soon after day-light, I visited the 
market, a hollow square paved with flag-stones, 
in which were spread vegetables and fruits: 
Lettuce, potatoes, beans, pumpkins, egg-plants, 
onions, cucumbers, yams, yuccas, oranges, limes, 
chirimoyas, (but far inferior to those of Peru,) 
bananas, plantains, lemons, (sweet and sour,) a 


Suburban Residence ; Sunday in Rio; Mode of | variety of fishes and poultry. The venders are 


Washing ; The Corcovado ; Comparison of For- 
eign Trade ; Value of Commerce with the Uni- 
ted States ; Importance of the Navy to Com- 
merce and the Country; Employment of the 
Navy in time of Peace. The worth of Glory to 
the Nation. Cost of the Navy not a criterion 
of its value. 


May 3d. Ten years have passed since my 
last visit to Rio de Janeiro, and in that time, 
changes and improvements have been made. 
The depth of water has diminished at the old 
landing place, and there is a new slip about a 
hundred yards to the left of it. A building has 
been erected near, which is known as the Hotel 
Faroux, the common resort of foreign naval offi- 
cers and others. Itis a kind of restaurant, with 
the addition of lodging accommodations, such as 
they are. 

Soon after landing, we made our way aeross 
the praca to the church, formerly known as the 
Igreja de la Imperatriz, and the Capella de Sauta 
Theresa. A sacristan politely exhibited the sil- 
ver altars, and the effigies of Saints, decerated 
in glittering robes, and a gilded sarcophagus, 
used for the temporary deposit of a corpse, be- 
tween the time of the funeral obsequies and in- 
terment. In the private chapel of the Imperial 
family, is a good picture of Santa Theresa. 
We were shown the burial place, a hollow 
square, surrounded by three ranges of graves one 


*Ammaréo palit. p. 46. 


all negresses: and having no other measures of 
capacity, sell vegetables by the handful, or by 
count. Butehers’ meats, which are of very in- 
ferior quality, being lean and tough generally, and 
of high price, are sold at shops in another part 
of the town. 

May 6th. Atthe church of Sauta Theresa to- 
day, we met the funeral} of an infant of about two 
years of age. The body, dressed in searlet silk, 
trimmed with gold lace, was borne in a half open 
bier. Fancy an oblong trunk with the top divi- 
ded in the middle, and hinged on the sides, so 
that it opens to the right and left, and trimmed 
with silk and fringes, and a notion of this piece of 
funeral apparatus may be correetly drawn. 
There was no coffin; the dead child was gayly 
arrayed and reposed amidst flowers in its bier, 
the lids of which were open. No procession of 
mourners followed; only a few persons were 
present, and they seemed to be in no manner in- 
fluenced by the dead child's presence. A Priest, 
in the appropriate costume er uniform of the 
church, bolding in one hand a closed book, with 
a finger clasped betweew its leaves, while he 
scratched his bare head with the other, led the 
way, conversing with some person on a subject 
seemingly unconnected with his present duty. 
On arriving at the cemetery, the gate was closed, 
and the sexton declared it could not be opened, 
heeause his slave had gone off with the key. 
The bearers of the body, who were decently 
dressed male citizens, laughed at the sexton's 
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mavifest vexation. The priest readily extricated 
the parties from what seemed to me a disagree- 
able situation: he said, ** Carry the body again 
into the church. and I will there further recom- 
mend the soul to God.” 

From this little incident. may be gathered, that 
the people of Rio de Janeiro regard the death of 
young persous with sentiments widely different 
from those which prevail with us. There was 
nothing to indicate that the close of the infant's 
life brought deep grief to parents or friends; the 


outward signs were rather of rejoicing than of 


sorrow ; it went down to the tomb in gay silks 
aod glittering lace, amidst flowers, arranged with 
as much affectionate care and parental pride, as 
if the mother had sent her darling on a birth-day 
visit, to be admired on the way. There was uoth- 
ing to brivg sad thoughts, or provoke a sympathi- 
zing tear. I have never beheld a funeral of a 
child at home, without some thought of the sor- 
rowing parents. because I could not imagine a 
mother parting forever from a loved infant with- 
out acute mental suffering, even in spite of the 
solace which protestant Christianity affords. But 
here there must be an influence upon the selfish- 
ness of our nature differeut in its effects from that, 
to produce a custum and a feeling relatively to 
the death and burial of young children, so dia- 
metrically opposite to what we regard to be na- 
tural. Shall we condemn whatever we perceive 
in the habits of a people, because when measured 
by our own, they are found to be different? I 
find no fault in this Brazilian custom, because [ 
know of no absolute criterion by which to deter- 
mine that it is right or wrong; but I imagine 
there is something in the teaching. in the educa- 
tion which evables Roman Catholic parents in 
Brazil, to bear more calmly than we can, the 
loss of young children. 

Sunday, May 7th. About ten o'clock this 
morning, I went on shore with a friend, to pay a 
visit of invitation to a distinguished American 
geutleman resident here. We hired a vehicle 
for the day. The body hung low, on four wheels, 
and like a barouche, may be closed or left open 
at pleasure. ‘T'wo very small mules were har- 
nessed to this carriage. A coal black negro, 
under a glazed leather hat, which might have 
provoked the envy of a fireman, while his pedal 
extremities were hidden in the profundity of a 
pair of tall, stiff, leather military boots, sat upon 
the box. A blue frock coat with red facings and 
trimmings. completed the livery of our hackney 
coachman. Away we started, bouncing and 
thumping over the stones in a manner to test the 
strength of the turn-out, which seemed as frail and 
gaudy, 8 the cafriage which, according to dra- 
matic records, the fairies furnished to Cinderella. 
The jehu belabored the mules continually, and 





they heeded the blows so little, that the infer- 
ence was palpable; long habit had made them 
insensible to this kind of stimulation. 

Our route was through narrow streets in the 
southern part of the city, and along the road to 
the Corcovado, a distance of about three miles. 

The suburban residence of our host, like all 
the houses of Rio, has the ground floor arranged 
for the accommodation of pleasure carriages, 
and the occupancy of servants. The drawing 
rooms and family apartments are on the second 
floor. This house is pleasantly situated. In 
front, a mountain, the sides of which are very 
steep and clothed in a luxuriant tropical vegeta- 
tion, rises several hundred feet; aud at its base a 
tiny stream flows from the Corcovado towards 
the sea. The peak of the Corcovado, seemingly 
almost overhead, is seen to the right when look- 
ing from the drawing room towards the road. 
A garden of about three acres rests on the base 
or lap of mountain in the rear. It might, with- 
out very great impropriety be termed an orchard ; 
oranges were scattered under the trees, as we 
see apples in some parts of the United States. 
Besides, the cinnamon, (laurus cinnamoni,) cot- 
ton, and coffee, there were bananas and figs, and 
a tree called **lucu,” bearing a cordiform, hairy 
pod, filled with reddish seeds of the size of peas, 
which are used in soups, and for this purpose, 
are considered equal to tomatoes. There were 
many flowers of various kinds, and some of them 
strikingly beautiful. 

Our worthy entertainer received us cordially, 
and at once supplied us with linen jackets to 
wear instead of the heavily laden cloth coats, 
which are usually worn by naval officers, under 
instructions of the Secretary of the Navy, and al- 
most always at the cost of discomfort in tropical 
ports. A broad cloth coat, sprinkled with doz- 
ens of heavy brass buttons, besides other orna- 
mental badges, closed to the chin, would not be 
worn in preference by any gentleman of taste or 
discretion, while waiking under the blaze of a 
noon-day sun, in an atmosphere warmed up toa 
temperature of 90°F. We appreciated this act 
which contributed so much to our comfort; al- 
though it did reflect somewhat on the genius of 
those who devised the uniform dress of the navy, 
we had not courage to decline the use of the 
jackets provided for us. 

In Rio de Janeiro Sunday is not a day of rest. 
On our way, as we passed along the streets, we 
observed that masons and carpenters were at 
work. ‘Twenty or more negro men and women 
stood in the stream in front of the house, more 
than half-leg deep, washing soiled linen. They 
first imbued it plenteously with soap, and then, 
as if they were venting spite upon some stone or 
rock ou the bank, they thrashed away right and 
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left without regard to integrity of buttons, occa- | 
tionally dipping the piece into the water. The) 
women had their skirts tacked up so that their. 
lower extremities stood revealed to the hips, but! 
nomore. They sang cheerfully as they battled | 
the rocks with their master’s linen ; and, to judge 
from appearances, were as happy and free as the | 
spectators, but we were assured they were slaves. 

Looking up to the Corcovado, I am reminded | 
of a former visit, and of the notes I made at the 
time :—near Rio 


“ There is a cliff whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep”’ 





for many a mile around. It is two thousand | 
three hundred feet high, and at one time, the. 
Corcovado, as it is named, was the site of a 
Look out, from which the approach of vsesels 
was announced by signal. At present it is one | 
of the sights of Rio, and is much resorted to by | 
strangers soon after their arrival. The view is, 
worth all the exertion it costs to reach the top; | 
and [I may remark, the toil of the excursion i | 
much less than it is represented to be by those) 
who have been long enough here to feel that pro- 
clivity to indolence produced by the climate. 

One morning, accompanied by several officers, 
I landed, and after winding through several 
streets, began the ascent of the Corcovado, along 
the aqueduct. The day was cloudless, and eve- 
rything was propitious for the excursion. Being 
full of spirits, we were capable of deriving the 
greatest pleasure from the beautifully romantic 
views that on every hand presented themselves: 
even a pencil guided by a skilful hand, cannot 
convey an adequate idea of the scenery and nat- 
ural beauties seen in this ride. The air was 
balmy; the flowers were blooming though it was 
winter; bright valleys expanded below us, and 
above towered moss-covered rocks; and the still- 
ness every where prevailing was only interrupted 
by the occasional vote of abird. Here and there 
we met amateur naturalists, and slaves of col- 
lectors in pursuit of insects, land shells and birds, 
in every part of the ascent. What exquisite 
pleasure many of my home-staying friends would 
have derived, could they have been with us; to 
see the endless variety of flowers, a vegetation 
new iu almost all its forms to a northern eye, and 
a scenery for picturesqueness not exceeded in 
any part of the world. 

We passed the * Casa da Agua” and contin- 
ved our ride to the “Pavilion,” not, however, 
without feeling distrust in the feet of hackney 
horses when riding on a narrow path, that strug- 
gled for existence between a deep precipice on 
one side and a wall-like rock on the other. The 
Pavilion is a name given to a spot where there 


shed, and surrounded by a few thatched huts, 
tenanted by the workmen and slaves who were 
occupied in extending the aqueduct to receive 
springs which pour out their waters from 4 higher 
point of the mountain. It is shut in by rocks 
on almost every side and is not discovered until 
nearly upon it. From this point the ascent to 
the peak is very difficult, and on horseback, very 
dangerous ; therefore. it is usual to complete the 
journey on foot. 

Here we met several ladies and gentlemen of 

our party, who had travelled a path on the side 
of a deep gorge or valiey opposite to that by 
which we had ascended. ‘They had already 
begun to spread upon the round table a substan- 
tial lunch to fortify us for the task we were about 
to undertake. While discussing the good things 
before us, which had been brought from the city 
in baskets, on the heads of slaves, I was amused 
by the appearance of a negro who had charge of 
our horses. His pantaloons reached only to hia 
knees, and he wore a pair of boots without soles; 
so that his black skin was exposed above their, 
tops, and his toes below. Yet, like one well 
pleased with himself, he strutted about in dis- 
charge of the duties of his office. 
Having stored a basket with flasks of water 
and of wine to follow us, we began the ascent, 
which from this point is very steep; in many 
places the path was obstructed by fallen trees, 
and in others deeply worn by heavy rains, which 
fall at all seasons of the year. It was mid-day, 
and the trees grew so thickly together as to in- 
tercept the movement of the air, which was ex- 
ceedingly hot and oppressive; and we often halt- 
ed as we climbed to take breath and to cool our- 
selves. After toiling on our way nearly a half 
hour, we met a party of English gentlemen des- 
cending, and asked whether we were not near 
our journey’s end. 

“Oh no,” replied one, ‘you are not more than 
half way up; and after you get there, you find 
nothing at all—but the view, and that is tolera- 
bly fine, to be sure.” And, the view being all 
we expected, we pushed on. 

At last we came out of the thick wood upon 
a naked rock, which bore the marks of fire; it 
was the site of a house which, we were told, had 
been burned some years previously by a party of 
reckless Frenchmen. Here we encountered a 
breeze, fresh from the sea, which made us button 
up our coats, and the ladies to draw their shawls 
more closely about them. A few steps more 
brought us to the top of the Corcovado, where 
we stood for some moments in silent admiration. 
The summit of the rock is about fifty feet in di- 
ameter, aud its surface has a slight inclination 
landward. On it were the ruins of a look-out, 





was a rude round table, sheltered by a wooden 





ou which are carved many names of persons am- 
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bitious of notoriety: the record must be read 
there, for I did not transcribe it. Several iron 
staunchions were still standing on the verge of 
this bald spot; but a bridge which crosses a 
chasm to a projecting point of the rock, had been 
destroyed by fire. 

The atmosphere was clear, and the eye took 
in a horizon of seventy miles. The bright, blue, 
boundless ocean rivalled the sky in color, and its 
expanse was dotted by a half-dozen ships, ap- 
proaching the harbor under a cloud of canvass, 
and seemiugly no bigger than their boats. Cape 
Frio, sixty miles distant, was distinctly visible, 
and the white thread of sand beach, stretching 
between itand the bay. The Sugar Loaf seemed 
a mere mole hill below us. The alleys of the 
Botanic Garden showed like pencil lines, and the 
houses along the lagoon, all of which were im- 
mediately beneath our feet, were comparable to 
toys. The Corcovado presents a perpendicular 
face towards the sea, of more than two thousand 
feet iu height. 

“Stand still—how fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 


The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 


Show scarce so gross as beetles. 
* 7 * * 


bd * * * 


The fishermen that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminished to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 

Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge 
That on th’ uncumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. I'll look no more, 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 


09 


‘Topple down headlong ‘ 


A story was related of a young French lady, 
who, having been deserted by her lover, cast her- 
self from this dizzy height. Her body was never 
found; it remained, it was supposed, on some 
inaccessible crag a prey to vultures. 

We gazed an hour, and descended to the Pa- 
vilion; and thence to the city. 

All the events of that delightful day recurred 
to my memory as I gazed upon the lofty peak 
from the veranda. Of mostof those who form- 
ed the pic-nic party 1 have now no trace; but I 
know that several of the then lovely maidens are 
at present fair matrons, and that the most beau- 
tiful and the youngest of the party sleeps in an 
early grave. Long will her merry laugh ring on 
memory’s ear, and the bright glance of her eye 
be present to the recollection of those who are 
still left to follow her to the world of the happy 
and the good. 

I was aroused from a sort of reverie by the 
arrival of other guests, among whom were sev- 
eral who had long been residents, and were there- 
fore supposed to be well informed on Brazilian 


affairs. 





Speaking of Brazilian commerce, a gentleman 
stated that the number of vessels under the Amer- 
ican flag, trading with Brazil, was more than 
double that of any other nation; and to prove 
the assertion, brought forward a report of the 
export trade for the year 1845, from which the 
following general table was deduced. 


No.of Vessels. No.of Tons. Av. Tonnage. 


English, 88 22,896 260 
American, 174 58,816 337 
Austrian, 17 5,829 341 
Belgian, 15 5,015 334 
Bremen, 13 3,631 209 
Danish, 40 11,831 295 
Dutch, l 302 353 
French, 26 9,421 362 
Hamburg, 24 7,771 323 
Hanoverian, 1 195 195 
National, (Brazil,) 47 8,537 181 
Neapolitan, 7 2,313 330 
Norway, 3 799 299 
Oldenberg, 3 620 206 
Portuguese, 42 11,585 275 
Prussian, 2 1,266 452 
Russian, t 1,311 397 
Sardinian, 26 4,679 179 
Spanish, 7 1,627 232 
Swedish, 43 15,373 oo7 
Total, 583 173,867 


In the year 1845, there was imported into 
Brazil from the United States, flour valued at 
$1,083,318, and manufactured cottons, valued 
at $330.926; the total imports were valued at 
$2,837,950. For the same period the value of 
coffee exported from Brazil to the United States, 
was $4,401,269; sugar $293,060 ; hides and other 
articles $646,001 : the aggregate value of exports 
to the United States is stated at $6,084,599. 

Including the value of the tonnage engaged in 
the trade of Brazil with the United States, the 
capital employed in this commerce is probably 
equal to teu millions of dollars. 

The markets of Brazil take yearly about three 
millions of dollars worth of property produced 
by the farmers and manufacturers of the United 
States, an interest which extends from the sea- 
board to the far west, yielding more or less ad- 
vantage to citizens of every vocation. The pre- 
servation and protection of this commerce is im- 
portant to the whole country. 

It was remarked by a merchant present, that 
the navy had been useful in establishing and in- 
creasing the value of the American trade with 
Brazil, because its existence gave confidence that 
commercial enterprizes would be protected by 
the strong arm of the government in case of at- 
tack; and the simple presence of our ships of 
war served to protect our merchants from ag- 
gression and many petty annoyances, to which 
they would be exposed, if we were without a 
naval force. 
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Another vejeined : «however true that may |in 5 the course of a inttath 3 in this respect, than the 
have been in times past for the world generally, | presence of a naval force for twenty years.’ 
and possibly to a very limited extent at present | “T trust the gentlemen of the navy present,” 
in some parts of the world, the position is not|he continued, * will not miscoustrue my senti- 
true now. The value of American commerce|ments. While I contend that the presence of 
with Great Britaiu, with the north and the south | ships of war is not necessary to protect our com- 
of Europe, is far greater than of that with Bra-| merce in civilized countries ;—meaning of course 

zil; but no one imagines that the presence of! countries whose governments carry on war;—l 
our ships of war in the British Channel, in the! am not insensible to the great importance of a 
Baltic, or on the coasts of France, is requisite | wellorganized naval establishment to the strength 
for the protection of that commerce. A naval|and respectability of a government. Such an 
force is not necessary to coerce civilized nations | establishment is essential, in spite of all that has 
to treat foreign merchants and their ships with | ‘been said by the most erudite members of the 
justice and propriety. The governments of civ- | various Peace Societies, in different parts of the 
ilized countries require no show of power to in-| | world,—unless we choose the exclusive policy of 
dace them to observe the provisions of commer- | the Japanese, and abandon intercourse with for- 
cial treaties and laws. The people of the Uni- | eign nations. But that policy will never de 
ted States would not quietly submit to the pres- | adopted. ‘The influence of commerce in ameli- 
ence, in our ports, of the men-of-war of all na-|orating the condition of mankind, by diffusing 
tions with which they trade, if their avowed ob-| every where knowledge of the arts, of science 
ject was to overawe us into an observance of the | and of religion is fully recognized; and as long 
rules of fair dealing. A suspicion of our na-| #8 commerce is pursued, or at any rate, until all 
tional honesty in trade would not be tolerated | the peeple of the earth reach that degree of 
for a moment; and the expression of such asus- | ‘civilization which will render resort to war un- 
picion, by the constant presence of asquadron of | necessary to decide differences of opinion, or 
any nation on our coasts, would be received with | questious of right, military establishments both 
loud tones of indignation. It is not just to con- | | by land and sea must be maintained by nations. 
jecture that any civilized government, like that | | Strength is always respectable; to secure this 
of Brazil, would be influenced in its conduct to- | kind of respectability, it is aecessary to demon- 
wards the merchants of the United States by the. strate from time te time, that strength exists ; 
continuous presence of our men of w iniricnithcsie' and this may be done without proceeding to ex- 
without their presence, in other words, the com- | tremities. When even a good natured animal 
merce of the United State with Brazil would di-| exposes his teeth, men who see them are gener- 
minish. Fear is not the dominant motive of the | ally satisfied that he has capacity to bite, with- 
actions of civilized and intelligent people. Ac- ‘out any further demonstration, and prudently 
quisitiveness exerts much more power. The avoid provoking him to avy further exhibition of 
people of Brazil are not insensible to the advan-| his power to protect himself, or to assail others. 
tages they derive from their commerce with the 'As loug as the eagle possesses talons and a strong 
United States; and even in the absence of trea-| beak, he will not be molested in his flight by 
ties, they would perceive their interests in pla-| hawks and buzzards; but, deprived of these or- 
cing the merchants of the United States on a (gans, the noble bird might be exposed to aggres- 
footing with those of the most favored nation. | sion, and, being unused to avoid assailants. fall 
It is not to be presumed that they, more than a prey, even to the * mousing owl.” He re- 
other people, are prone to quarrel with their cus- | quires something more than the plumage of his 
tomers; they do not require our men-of-war to| wings, and a far-reaching eye to maintain his po- 
compel them to perceive the advantage of sell-| sition among the feathered tribes ; we must leave 
ing four or five million dollars worth of coffee him the instruments by which he can show his 
every year, which, if Americans were driven’ courage and his strength, or expose him to insult 
from their ports by unkind or unjust treatment, | without power to resent it. 
would remain unsold, and the effect would quickly| ** A commercial nation without a navy would 
be seen in a depreciation in the value of coffee-| be as little respected, as our national bird depri- 
estates and of slaves. There have been, and there | ved of all powers except those of flight. When 
are still small annoyances to traders, which are| we disband the navy, we must at the same time 
attributable to certain rules embodied in the de-| prepare to submit to encroachments on our rights, 
tails, or forms prescribed for the despatch of bu- by even the weakest of foreigu nations possessed 
siness in the custom-house, but the presence of of naval power. Our policy is to maintain a 
men-of-war does not avail to induce a change. | navy which should be in every respect efficient, 
A judicious diplomatic agent weuld effect more | without comparing its cost with that of peaceful 

linstitutions of any kind. It is unwise to reekom 
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“what glory costs the nation,” until it is deter- 
mined what a nation is worth without glory, for 
it must be evident to all who seriously consider 
the subject that a nation’s glory is the common 
soul, the spirit of the body politic. A country 
indifferent to national glory, to national reputa- 
tion, is no better than a man insensible to honor 
and indifferent to the reputation he holds ina 
community. Our flag, ‘the star spangled ban- 
ner,’ is not a meaningless arrangement of colored 
bunting contrived to please the eye, like the ara- 


besques of an eastern screen. It is a symbolic | 


embodiment of liberty, and on its broad folds are 
emblazoned, in characters of electric light, a re- 
cord of the virtues, and prowess of the whole 
people, which imparts increased strength to the 
arm, and courage tothe heart of every true Amer- 
ican who beholds it. That banner is hailed with 
pleasure and pride by every patriot, because it is 
at once a sign of individual protection and na- 
tional glory. When national glory has departed, 
the nation will need no banner ; all will be gone. 
Then, narrow indeed, must be the views of the 
statesman who can compare the value of a na- 
tion's glory with gold; to estimate it at a money 
value, is a first step towards rendering virtue, in- 
telligence and power secondary to mere wealth. 

* Let us suppose that the navy has cost five 
millions a year during the past half century, or 
250,000,000 of dollars; and that, had there been 
no navy, this sum would be at the present time 
in the coffers of the government. Is there an 
American alive mean enough to prefer this kind 
and degree of national wealth, to the respect the 
nation has won through the naval prowess of 
Hull, Decatur, Stewart, Bainbridge, Perry, Mc- 
Donough and others? There is not a man, 
worthy of the name, who would willingly ex- 
change that portion of national glory achieved 
in times past by our little navy, for the privilege 
of boasting that the treasury of the nation con- 
tained hundreds of idle millious. 

“But while I appreciate the value of a navy, 
I am far from believing that its existence is ne- 
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our soil and machinery ; in ascertaining and ma- 
king known the limits of coasts and shoals, and 
in being sure vehicles of correspondence and in- 
telligence between distant points where postal 
arrangements do not exist. Instead of keeping 
their days of sailing secret, our ships of war 
should depart on stated days, as punctually as 
mail boats; and wherever they can, without in- 
terfering with the postal regulations of coun- 
tries, carry a mail from port to port within the 
limits of their cruising. Our public ships would 
thus serve our interests to a much greater extent 
than by lounging idly in port for months to- 
| gutkee, as they were known to do in past times, 
‘until, as it was said, they were in danger of 
‘grounding on the beef bones thrown overboard 
|by their crews.” 

* You have made quite a speech,” rejoined a 
‘gentleman; ‘but I think you confound the sys- 
‘tem of employing the navy, directed at Wash- 
pene with the navy itself, and hold it respon- 
| sible on points which are above its control. While 
| admitting the general usefulness and importance 
jof the navy, you deny its special utility to our 
commerce in Brazil, on the ground that this na- 
tion should be treated with as much confidence 
as the most civilized countries on the earth. I 
fear the civilization here will not yet compare 
favorably with that of Europe; and until such 
‘comparison is satisfactory, I for one would re- 
'gret notto see ships of war in the harbor of Rio- 
ide-Janeiro. Affairs are very tranquil now; but 
‘no one can guarantee their stability, and in the 
event of revolution, in the event of insurrection 
of the blacks, Americans here, in the absence of 
our squadron, would have no security for their 
lives or property ; no place of refuge. It is wise 
to maintain a naval force here for this reason 
alone, if for no other. England and France be- 
lieve it to be necessary to keep squadrons con- 
stantly cruising on this coast; the reasons which 
influence the governments of those countries 
‘doubtlessly influence that of the United States 
lin this matter. The presence of ships of war 














cessarily involved in wasteful or extravagantex- | have unquestionably tended to diminish the Af- 
penditure. A judicious economy may be carried | rican slave trade with Brazil; and to bring many 
into the navy, as well as in every other depart-|of the wise and humane men of the empire to 
ment of the government ;—and I may add, I do| think seriously of its impropriety. Moreover, 
not know that a dollar is wrongly expended in | there is no way so effectual to exhibit our war 
this branch of the public service. Yet, it is not; ability, and make known abroad the resources of 
clear, that the navy is as efficient and useful as the country, as that of the palpable evidence 
it might be made in times of peace. If it can | conveyed in a noble frigate, or a ship of the line. 
be employed only to sail along the coasts of civ- | Ignorant, weak and poor countries do not, can- 
ilized countries with which we trade, the insti-| uot manufacture such things. I admit that in 
tution is truly of little value. It is a sinecure to | time of peace our public vessels and officers might 
protect that which requires no protection. \be profitably emploved in surveying coasts and 

“ The officers and vessels of the navy would shoals, and in conveying mails at stated peri- 
find employment more valuable to commerce in ) ods; but the officers, willing as they are tu serve 


seeking out new markets for the productions of the country, cannot enter upon such duties with- 
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out authority. If the neglect of these points be 
a fault, it is not chargeable on the navy, but on 
the power which controls it. The internal or- 
ganization of the navy is antiquated and «efec- 
tive; aud there may be many practices in it con- 
flicting with the statutes, and contrary to the 
spirit of republican institutions and government. 
but the navy is not alone to be answerable for 
this condition. Every word of censure cast upon 
the navy as it is, applies forcibly, if not deser- 
vedly, to legislators and the admiuistration of af- 
fairs at Washington, Many of the evils at pres- 
ent complained of in the naval service, may be 
traced into the administration of the Navy De- 
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“permit me to lead you toa more agreeable sub- 
ject of discussion; dinner is announced.” 

We soon forgot naval matters, under the in- 
fluence of good cheer, and in due season took 
leave of our excellent host, to return to our sev- 
eral vocations. 
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partment; and if the whole subject were care- 


fully analysed, on the broad principles of truth, | 


(commonly called philosophy,) it would be found 


the navy, as a body, is not deserving of all the 


censure applied to it in different quarters. That 
it contains some ineflicieut, aud exceptional offi- 
cers, the true friends of the navy do not deny; 
but considering the frailties, follies and conceits 
of humanity, aud the temptations to which they 


are frequently exposed, it is questionable whether | 


any community of men, of equal numbers and 
pretensions contains fewer of doubted ability or 
morality. ‘There are differences of opinion among 
even the most intelligent; and on some points 
these differences may be warmly, and even in- 
judiciously debated, and possibly to the extent of 
interfering with the discharge of official duty. 
But these differences can be set at rest by decis- 
ions of the national legislature, and a firm and 
unflinching administration of law by the Exec- 
utive. The differences have grown out of de- 
fective organization, which has often and long 
been a subject of discussion; and of course, 
when this organization is reformed, discussion of it 
will cease, but not till then. There must be a law: 
because it has become of late years too frequent 
to discuss the legality of authority before res- 


pecting it, and thus it is that certain orders of| 


the Executive are disobeyed, or treated con- 
temptuously, by officers of high position and 
higher pretension. But this may be an offspring 
of that transition condition through which the 
navy has been slowly passing for several years; 
and all is tending to a practical exhibition of the 
doctrine that there can be but one social grade 
of intelligent gentlemen, divide them into as 
many official grades as you may. In a word, 
equality of social rights will be recognized in 
the navy as it is in civil life, in which superior 
intelligence and conduct confer consideration 
without regard to vocation. 
commodore and passed-midshipmen are on the 
same social level, and possess the same social 
rights.” 

“Come, gentlemen,” interrupted our host, 


When off duty, the | 


| “To the intent that the honorable and noble adventures 
‘in feats of arms, perfurmed and achieved during the wars 
. should be memorably registered, and put in per- 
| petual reminiscence, whereby the brave and hardy may 
‘have ensamples to encourage them in their exertions, I 
Sir John Froissart will treat and record, a history of great 
‘encomium and praise . .. . and will take my foundation 
out of the true chronicles sometime since compiled by 
‘the right reverend discreet and sage John La Bele. « 
| who with good heart and due diligence, did his true duty 
|in writing this noble chronicle. . I will neither forget, 
| diminish nor abridge the history in anything .... but 
‘rather I will multiply and increase it, as near as I can 


‘following the truth from point to point.” 
} 


FROISSART, 


THE STORMING OF WINCHESTER JAIL. 
I. 


HOW CAPTAINS WILLIAM WHITE AND ABRAHAM FRY 
HUNTED IN THE SLEEPY CREEK MOUNTAIN. 


The morning of the tenth day of October, of 
the year of Grace 1768, was very clear and bright 
‘in that wild and rugged country, which constitu- 
ted the western part of the good and loyal county 
of Frederick, in the Ancient Colony of Virginia. 
The particular portion whereon the events we 
are about to relate in part occurred, was then, 
and is to this day, known as the * Sleepy Creek 
Range”—an undulating and thickly wooded 
. mountain, which, like the Massinutton, after run- 
ning on in one unbroken rampart, divides itself 
into two parallel ridges, sinking suddenly into 
the plain. 

On the morning of the day just mentioned, 
two tall and stalwart men clad in the ordinary 
hunting shirt and moccasins, and carrying in their 
hands long heavy rifles, such as then were most 
in favor with the border men, paused on the sum- 
mit of the most southerly peak of the range of 
Sleepy Creek. 

The eldest of these men was a fair and wor- 
thy specimen of that wonderful race which 
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then peapled the western isaden, His iron | a henta tinea: ghter, the courageous borderer, 
gray hair clustered in grizzled masses round | |approve what they call the “ Black Act?” 

a tall, well-developed forehead, wherein w ere| “ What is that?” 

set two eyes as dark as night, and instinct with ‘‘] mean the Stamp Act.” 

courage and resolution ;—his lips were full and| ‘It is unconstitutional and unjust.” 

closely compressed ;—his whole face, from the| ‘Ah, well! I am glad you think so. And 
keen dark eye to the protruding chin, displayed | | what say you of the state of things in this our 
the dauntless nature of the man. His tall and | good county of Frederick ?” 

gaunt frame, whereon the storms of sixty years | ‘‘We have many grievances, it is true.” 

had left no trace of their ravages, seemed a model| «& Yes! by my faith, so many that they will not 
of strength—so vigorous was every movement, alwi ays be borne: and what is more, in the re- 


so like an antique statue’s were the brawny mus- _istance we make, the colonies will be success- 
cles ;—and there was in every motion, every ge S- | ful!” 


ture of the man, that calm strength and quiet | 
power, which render always their possessors dan- 
gerous above all other enemies. 

His companion was younger and more impul- 
sive ;—his age could not be greater than thirty- 
five, and in his laughing lip and gay blue eye, 
much of courage and high feeling might be seen— 
not so much of that resoluteness we have spo- 
ken of in Captain William White. He had not} 
seen the horrors of the former time, and been a’ 
part of them as the elder hunter had, unhappily;; >, 

’ a! There ar 
and he laughed and jested gaily, and went on| “1 be ake care! There are Indians about here, 
lowly singing, while the bright sun gathered | wecisee ' 
| “Not many: we are done we them—I am 
strength, just mounting over the far lowland | 
ee old and rusty this many a year.”’ 


At times the elder hunter would check this in-| “ Well, if you and sueh as you are nobody, 
discreet sound with a motion of his hand; some-| #4v¢ we not George Washington ?” 
times remonstrate ; at other times say nothing,| ‘ Ah,’ exclaimed Captain White, his large eye 
though it was calculated to spoil their sport. At brightening, “now you talk reason. I know 
last they reached the extreme summit of the) Washington—for I have seen him at work in '54. 
mountain, and descended toward the east. Here. But all this is useless—things are quiet in this 
arough bridle path, running toward Winches- | g00d year of Grace 1763—very quiet.” 
ter, was visible, and near it the hunterssatdown| ‘ The quiet of death.” 
to rest, and “ eat somewhat” as they expressed| ‘You should say rather, thinking as you do, 
it then. the silence that precedes a storm !” 

So taking out their dried beef and rude loaf, ‘“Yes—and the storm will come.” 
they commenced breakfast, talking in a subdued; “ We shall see.” 


* And why do you think so?” 

“Tlave we not such men as you, Captain 
White—and many such all over the land?” 

“And what am 1?” 

‘You are a man who would more than match 
ten regulars in any fight.’ 

The Captain smiled, shaking his head. 





‘‘It is true,” said he, “I might strike down 
/many enemies fighting Indian fashion; rong I no 
longer like that mode of fighting as of old.’ 


pretend ** See what a state of things is here in Fred- 
si erick? What think you—say now—of our County 
court.” 
Il. 


The hunter shook his head. 

‘Not much good.” 

** And of this Martin Felsoe, our worthy sheriff, 
After a pause of some moments, the younger) what says Captain White of him?” 

hunter, who was called, as the reader has been} ‘ He is a villain!” 

told, Captain Abraham Fry, rose up, and shaking} ‘ And you have had him many times at arm’s 


WHAT WAS THE SUBJECT OF THEIR CONVERSATION. 





himself, said to his companion : length ! By my faith, let him not stand so long 
“I know not what is your opinion, Captain ;|; with me!” 
but I think it certain.” “Friend Fry, this man represents the law.” 
* What is that?” “ Whatlaw ?” 
“This contest with England.” “The law of the land, which every good man 
The Captain shook his head. must obey.’ 
«She is not so bad as you make her out,” he| ++ Well, I would represent another law !” 
said. | ‘* What is that?” 


«She could not be worse to us colonists cf| ‘ Of vengeance!” 
Virginia. Say now, ean Captain William White,| “ You are wrong,” said Captain White, sha- 
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king his head. “ For many years I thought and 
acted so: but no good ever came of it.” 

«Let me tell you of his last villainy. It was 
only the other day”— 

“Hist!” said his companion, rising, “ the sun 
will not wait for ns. Defer your story, friend 
Fry ;—we must be moving if we would sup on 
venison.” 


Ill. 


WHAT SORT OF GAME THE TWO HUNTERS ROUSED- 


The hunters did not pause long to gaze upon 
that fair and fertile country ; but with eyes alone 
for their game, commenced the descent eastward. 
Their path ran parallel to the slightly defined 
road we have mentioned, winding along the 
southern descent, and at intervals this narrow 
track came in sight, then disappeared again, 
swallowed, like a sleeping snake, by the richly va- 
riegated woodlands of October. 


Suddenly the elder hunter laid his hand on his 
companion’s arm, and bending down his head, | 


uttered the low Indian * hist!” 
“What now!” whispered Captain Fry. 
“ Did you hear nothing ?” 
“No.” 
“‘ Nothing at all ?” 
‘Nothing but the rustle of the leaves.” 


“ And did you see nothing,” continued White, 
with his eyes bent on a thick copse at some dis- 


tance—“ nothing ?” 


“ Yes, I saw the topmost limb of that chest- 
nut bend down with the weight of a squirrel, 
and I dreamed but now that a cloud upon the 


western mountain yonder was a herd of elk.” 


The old hunter gave no heed to these care- 
lessly uttered words, but suddenly levelling his 
rifle at the thick copse, fired. ‘Then to his com- 


panion— 


“Indians!” he cried. “To your tree, or you’re 


a dead man!”’ 


* Did I not say they were still in these parts!” 
said the young hunter: and following the exam- 
ple of his companion, he darted behind a tree. 
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IV 
THE RESULT OF THE ENCOUNTER. 


The Indians immediately darted to their trees, 

and commenced loading their firelocks. Captain 

White would never have permitted them to do 

so, had his own rifle not been just discharged, 

and so for the moment rendered useless. 

In an instavt the whites and their enemies had 

both re-charged their guns, and then commenced 

one of those contests of skill and cunning, which 
had for their stake good human lives. The In- 
dians endeavored by every stratagem possible to 
wile their enemies from the shelter of their pro- 
tecting trees, and to make them throw away their 
rifle shots: and that in such wise with such great 
skill that none but experienced woodsmen cuuld 
have resisted them. 

‘‘We shall lose our supper, more still,” said 
White, ‘should we not bring down these beasts.” 
So taking off his cap, he held it guard- 
edly in his hand and slowly protruded it beyond 
the tree trunk. Inan instant a shotechoed along 
the mountain, and a rifle ball dashed the cap from 
his hand to the distance of ten paces. The In- 
dian saw his mistake and unguardedly abandon- 
ed his tree :—the mistake cost him his life; for 
he had no sooner exposed himself than he fell, 
struck through the heart by White’srifle ball. At 
the same moment two other shots were heard— 
one of the surviving Indians had shot at Fry, the 
other at White: both were unharmed, 

Captain White clubbed his rifle and rushed 
upon his enemy: the Indian, holding in his hand 
a long knife, met him face to face, and endeav- 
ored to plunge it into his heart. White’s rifle 
broke at the first blow, and his enemy closing, 
they both rolled upon the ground. There the 
contest was one of simple strength, and the In- 
dian was no match for the white hunter, who, 
wresting his own knife from him, stabbed him in 
the side. The Indian closed his eyes, and fell 
forward biting the grass. White rose up, cov- 
ered with blood. At the same moment he was 
joined by his companion, who had pursued his 
flying enemy for some distance, and only gave 


: < up the pursuit on remembering the critical situ- 
It was well for him that he did so. At the mo- P P © 


ment he had screened his person, two quick re- 
ports were heard, a ball buried itself in the broad 
trunk of the oak, and with a yell three Indians 
sprung from the copse and appeared in the open 


glade of the forest.* 


* They had not been out long before they discovered 


two Indians in the glades.”—Kercheva/, p. 140. 


ation of his friend. 

“See there,” said White gravely, and wiping 
the sweat from his forehead, “ he is nearly gone.” 

** Dead for a doubloon!” cried Fry, touching 
the body with his foot. 

“Yes, I felt the knife go deep.” 

“You stabbed the dog ?” 

“It was my only chance of life. I thought I 
had given up this sort of work for good,” he 
added, shaking his head. 

“I said there were Indians about still.” 
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“ Yes, so you did.” 

“ And why did they attack us?” 

“I know not.” 

** My rascal ran like a deer—did you see him?” 

* Yes, yes; but come now; we must see to 
what tribe this savage belongs. He is notdead.” 

“Not dead—the rascal!” 

The Indian in his death agony turned over, 
and with fast glazing eyes looked upon the elder 
hunter. 

** How de do, broder?” he murmured. 

‘* Brother with a vengeance !” said the young 
hunter; ‘ you dog, did you not try to ‘brother’ 
us with your firelock there but now !” 

The Indian murmured something. 

** Speak!” said Captain White, checking his 
companion. And kneeling down, he raised the 
Iudian’s drooping head. “Speak, you poor, 
bloody heathen !”’ 

“ White broder no take poor Injun scalp?” 

“* No—I’'m not a scalp-taker.” 

The Indiau seemed much astonished at re- 


but since heaven has seen fit to force me to kill, 
1 will at least give burial to my enemies.” 

** Where shall we find spades?” 

“At my house, which, as you know, is some 
three miles distant. Your own is at least six 
there in the low country. Come!” 

And leaving the dead Indians lying as they 
fell, and keeping a sharp look out for the one 
who had fled, and might be lurking with others, 
the hunters slowly took their way towards Cap- 
tain White’s hunting cabin. His proper dwel- 
ling was on Cedar Creek. 


¥. 


HOW THE HUNTERS WERE INTERRUPTED WHILE BURYING 
THE BODIES, AND BY WHOM. 


In less than two hours, the hunters were again 
in the little mountain glade—this time mounted, 





ceiving this assurance; it was plain he had| 


rather proffered the request in a moment of des- 
pair, than with any real expectation of having it 
granted. 

‘Your scalp is of no use to me,” said the 
hunter, “and none to you either, since you are 
about to die.” 

**And white broder bury poor Injun body ?” 

“Yes, yes; you shall have Christian burial, 
which you do not deserve. But don’t fear for 
it. Yes. yes!” 

The Indian seemed to understand this very 
well, and muttering lowly, “* White broder good 
to poor Injun!” without another word expired. 

‘See there now,” said Captain White thought- 
fully, “‘ this human nature is a wonderful thing. 
That poor Indian devil tries to kill me with all 
his might; and when my kuife has well nigh fin- 
ished him, begins with * broder’ and ‘poor In- 
jun.” This is a strange world !” 

‘*There is something stranger than the con- 
duct of the Indian.” 

‘What is that ?” 


* Your own forgiveness and kindness to him, 


Captain.” 
The Captain shook his head. 


**] can’t bear malice,” he said; * when a man 
is dead,—his heart no longer beating, the hatred 
is gone from him. The warrior there is dead. 
He shall rest as is fit, and that in six feet of|the road, riding eastward. 


earth.” 
‘Shall we bury the other one also?” 
“Yes, yes '” 


“Why, you're a strange Indian-fighter, Cap- 


tain.” 


“T’m done with it, friend Fry. I wished to have 


my hands no longer bloody as in the old days 


for carrying more conveniently the spades and 
pickaxes they had brought to dig the Indians’ 
graves. 

They tied their horses, and then selecting a 
little knoll, over which a huge oak tree threw its 
broad arms, they set to work in silence to hollow 
out the grave. It was hard labor, though they 
had thrown upon the ground their caps, coats, 
Senay gear, and every thing calculated to im- 

pede their exertions; and as they toiled, pene- 
trating deeper and deeper into the rocky moun- 
tain soil, huge drops of perspiration rolled down 
their brows and cheeks. At last they had dug 
to a depth of at least six feet, and the grave was 
sufficiently deep. They then proceeded to the 
spot where the dead Indians were lying, and 
raising them by the neck and feet, bore them to 
the knoll, and placed them in the grave. Fry 
was about to throw in the first spadeful when 
White stopped him: 

‘* Poor creatures !” said he, “‘ we ought to say 
something over them.” 

Then lowering his head solemnly— 

‘*The Lord have mercy on these poor sinful 
heathen!” he said, ‘‘and make them clean, and 
forgive their sins, and take them to himself. 
Amen. Dust to dust is all they are now;—go 
on, friend Fry.” 

Before the first spadeful of dirt fell, a party of 
three men made their appearance at a bend of 
They hastily ap- 
proached, and he who rode at the head of the 
party exclaimed in loud, harsh tones: 

“Stop! I command you in the King’s name!” 

* What now !” said White, turning round. 

“ Ah, Captain White !”’ 

The captain answered calmly: 

“ At your service, Mr. Martin Felsoe.” 
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nd what are you doing there?” asked the 

officer. 

«We are burying two Indians, as you see.” 

* Two Indians, eh?” 

“ The grave is open; you may see what num- 
ber, if my word is not enough.” 

“Your word is quite sufficient here,” said 
Felsoe, with asneer, ‘you are my prisoner !” 

The captain drew back. 

“ You and your companion—both.” 

* And on what grounds do you arrest me, sir?” 
said the hunter, frowning. 

“On what grounds, indeed !” 

* You do not answer.” 

* Are you demented ?” 


_— 


“ee 
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*T asked you on what grounds I was arrest- 
ed?” repeated the Captain, calmly. 

“ For murder.” 

* For murder—me !” 

** Nothing less.” 

“* Me—for murder!” repeated White. 

* You and your companion !” 

“Mr. Felsoe,” said Captain Fry, leaping on 
his horse, * you are a false villain, I tell you to 
your teeth, and we will show you and your men 
what it is to try to arrest good and true men in 
this manner.” 

And cocking his rifle— 

“Go on your way!” he said, “the road is 
open!” 

Felsoe drew back, trembling before the fiery 
countenance of the hunter. 

* You threaten me!” he said. 

“ Yes—I do.” 

“An officer of the law ?” 

“A villain—and I would think the world in- 
debted to me should I send you out of it!’’ 

“Sir! Captain White, I call on vou to”— 

“Call on me for nothing, sir!” said White, 
raising his proud, contemptuous face, and fixing 


ed. 
of murder!” 

“ You—his prisoner!” stammered Fry, letting 
his rifle fall. 

‘Yes; I have no desire to resist an officer of 
the law. I will stand my trial.” 

“You are mad, captain!” 

**Come, come, friend Fry, imitate me. Let 
us go to Winchester in this worthy man’s com- 
pany.” 

“ Rather to hell!” exclaimed Fry. And rais- 
ing his gun in his strong hands: “ Let any one 
touch me !” he said, with flaming eyes. 

Felsoe hesitated. 

“I am your prisoner,” said White, “ and ready 
to go with you.” 

“ And your companion ?” 
“That is your affair!” 





** Arrest this man !” cried Felsoe to his subor- 
dinates. 

Fry raised bis rife. Not a man stirred. 

* Do you hear me!” cried Felsoe. 

The men only muttered some unintelligible 
words, which seemed to allege their own unarm- 
ed condition; and in another moment their duty 
was no longer a possible duty. 

Fry raising himself in his stirrups, said boldly 
to Felsoe : 

“Martin Felsoe, you will yet suffer for this thing 
you have done! I shall see to that, and by my 
faith, if this matter is not revenged by the right- 
ful person, I will take my vengeance on you for 
the insult you have offered me here to-day. and 
the wrong you have done my good and true 
friend, Captain William White. Look to it!” 

And turning his horse he rode away, leaving 
Felsoe white with rage. That worthy was re- 
called to himself by these grave words : 

‘*T am waiting, sir.” 

“Ah, you at least I have !” 
ultingly. 


he exclaimed, ex- 
‘Come, mount—for Winchester !” 


VI. 
CAPTAIN FRY MEDITATES, AND ACTS. 


Several days had passed since the events we 


have related, when on a fair evening, Captain 
| 5 ° ° 
' Abraham Fry sat in the small porch before his 


mansion—his arms hanging down, his head rest- 
ing on his breast, his listless eyes fixed absently 
now on the wooded mountains to the west, now 
on the road which led to Winchester. The cap- 


tain seemed sunk in troubled thought:—for once 


in his life that hardy spirit found himself at fault, 
met and opposed by the mysterious power of the 





Law. This new element, so to speak, in frontier 


‘life. perplexed him :—young as he was, he had 
a glance upon the officer, before which he quail- | lived far enough back in the former times to re- 
“[ am your prisoner, I believe, on acharge collect when no such power existed, and now it 
| seemed at once to have grown so large and strong 


“The Law’ —what 
What could this mysterious thing be, 


as to defy alljopposition. 
was that! 


‘which had at once struck powerless the man 
| whose will was of iron, who bowed to nothing — 
‘the brave William White? 


Was it not possible 
‘to oppose it—could any one be punished for de- 
fending himself from an Indian attack? What 
was society coming to! 

These thoughts were interrupted by the approach 
of a traveller from the Winchester side; and on 
a nearer approach, be proved to be a friend of 
the Captain's living some miles west of the moun- 
tain. He dismounted and entered, and the 
two men exchanged greetings :—the Captain still 





much preoccupied. He walked up and down, 


iplayed with his rifle listlessly, and his dreamy 
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eyes ever and anon were bent as before upon the | 
mountain and the winding road running below his | 
door. * Your mind seems busy with something, | 
Captain,” said his guest. 

The Captain stopped. 

**] am in fact much troubled,” he said, wiping 
his brow. 

“Troubled about what, pray?” 

** About a friend.” 

“And who is that!” 

* White.” 

“Captain William White who was carried 
into Winchester under arrest the other day ?” 

* You come from Winchester !” 

« Yes.” 

“ You saw Captain White?” 

“ Certainly.” 

** Have you heard why he was arrested ?” ex- 
claimed Fry. 

* For murdering an Indian, they say.” 

“And what more do they say—may the foul | 
fiend seize them !” 

“ Why how you start!” 

“‘T was with him.” 

“Tee!” 

** Yes—what say they of the accusation?” 

“| heard many say it would go hard with 
him.” 

«Go hard with him!” 

“ Yes—murder, they say, is made out by Mar- | 
tin Felsoe’s testimony. In that case, good-bye 
to Captain White !” 

Captain Fry rose up, greatly agitated—and | 
his fine and manly face quivered with rage. 

“Ah! they say that do they! And Martin 
Felsoe, the false villain! I will yet stand face to, 
face with that foul knave, and strike him with 
that force that no blood shall remain in his body. | 
But | killed one of those Indians—I will go and | 
tell all.” 

“You, Captain !” 

“T was with White!” 

“You had better keep out of the way your- 
self, then—or two heads are gone !” 

“* Heads—keep out of the way—oh, I see all !” 

And the Captain fell in a chair, struck, it seem- 





ed, with vertigo. 
moments—then rising suddenly : 

“TT know what remains for me to do, 
with flashing eyes, * and that I will do!” 


set about carrying out his resolution. 


VII. 
A SCENE IN WINCHESTER JAIL IN 1768. 


Martin Felsoe, sheriff of the county of Fred- 
erick, proceeded with his prisoner toward Win- 


He remained thus for some | 
| rection here.” 

*he said, | “Correction! What dare you say, villain; 

repeat that word !” cried White, with a move- 

And the very next day Captain Abraham Fry | meut of his powerful frame which strongly ex- 


_cited the jailer’s fears. 
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chester, where in due time he arrived ;—and 
clattering along Loudoun street past the Fort, 
he bent his way to the jail. Therein Captain 
White was erelong safely lodged. 

The jail was nota very prepossessing building— 


rather the reverse without and within. It was 


‘an edifice of considerable size, constructed of 


logs strongly joined at the angles, and the main 
door of heavy oak led into a sort of hall, on which 
opened the doors of the cells. The whole was 
surrounded by a high fence, and the grim old 
building with its small, iron-barred windows 
and huge smoking chimneys, resembled nothing 
so much as an ogre who had retired from sight 
to digest his human food, and was ashamed of 
being seen. 

Captain White was ushered into the worst of 
the rooms of the jail and heavily ironed. Mar- 
tin Felsoe seemed to feel a very sincere and gen- 
uine hatred for his prisoner, and it was not very 
long before this sentiment displayed itself. 

‘Good morning, Captain White!” said Fel- 
soe, who acted as jailer, the day after his ar- 
rival, “you begin to believe, I hope, that Mar- 
tin Felsoe has caught you at last!” 

“Go,” returned White; * speak not to me.” 

“Aud why not, pray, good Captain,” asked 
Felsoe, sarcastically ; ** are you—standing all but 
convicted of murder—so much above the man 
you once struck and insulted ?” 

**Go!” repeated White. 

“Softly, my friend ;” said the jailer, “I will 
remain. if it please you.” 

** Remain then.” 

“ And to pass the time, we will converse a 
little.” 

‘‘ Go or stay, speak or be silent—all is indiffer- 
ent to me.” 

“You lie,’? replied Felsoe coolly, “for you 
know I am the principal witness against you ; 
aud from the character of the fellows with me, 
you know they will swear just what I order them 
to swear.” 

“ You dare to insult me!” 

** Yes—lI do dare.” 

“ Dog!” 

«Come, no hard names,—I have means of cor- 


‘‘T mean you shall have but bread and water— 
but bread and water, do you hear.” 

The Captain turned round contemptuously. 

Felsoe seemed much irritated at this move- 
ment, and said bitterly— 


“It is very well for a felon to turn his back on 
19) 





an honest man! 
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* You dare call me a felon!” exclaimed White. 

“ Yes, a murderer !” 

“ Murderer and felon—recollect those names, 
Martin Felsoe,” said the captain, suddenly re- 
suming his calmness, “I will make you remem- 
ber them night and morning during many long 
years yet.”’ 


ent appearance. He colored the picture highly 
with those dark tints which pleased him most— 
he blended fact and falsehood—he gave a thril- 
ling account of the assault made on him by Cap- 
tain Fry—from which he said heaven in its mer- 
cy had preserved bim—and having skilfully han- 
dled this latter subject, so as to produce on the 


Felsoe seemed more and more enraged at the | justices, the impression that a personal insult bad 


words of his prisoner; aud he commenced pour- 
ing out a flood of insults aud threats, which the 
powerless captain could only groan under, la-| 
menting his powerlessness to catch his enemy in 
his brawny arms and crush him; or summoning | 
all his philosophy, treat with silent contempt. 

Felsoe having exhausted, for the moment, his| 
store of bitter and abusive words, retired, utter- | 
ing again the words felon and murderer, White 
rose up, Overcome with rage: 

“Yes! yes!’ he muttered, “ you shall remem- 
ber them day and morning fur long years. Re- 
member what I say!” 

Felsoe went out laughing. 


Vill. 


A SCENE IN WINCHESTER COURT. 


When Captain William White was brought a 
prisouer to Winchester, charged with the murder | 
of two Indians—nothing having been said of Fry, | 
whose fiery and reckless character Felsoe did 
not care to contend with—the usual monthly 
court of the county of Frederick was held in a 
handsome log-building, in the immediate vicinity 
of the jail. 

Here—into the presence of some ha!f dozen 
solemn and stately Justices of the Peace,—the 





‘een offered to their authority, ended his account, 
and satdown. The subordinates corroborated all 
he said. 

Captain White was called upon for his wit- 
nesses—he had none. The court shook their 
heads. A vast murmur, which came very near 
breaking into a shout, rose from the crowd, 
Martin Felsoe’s utmost exertions could not pro- 
duce order. But when the justices deferred the 
case to next month, on the plea of the late arrest, 
and for other causes; and ‘could not raise bail” 
—the shout arose in good earnest ;—and the wor- 
shipful magistrates had the conviction, (never @ 
pleasant conviction to such men,) that they had 
done an act which the people did not approve. 
They did not understand this word then what it 
meant; but they nevertheless fe/t what it was, 

So Captain White was carried back to jail 
amid many murmurs, and the court hastily ad- 
journed to attend the races at the old race-course, 
eastward from the town. As for Martin Felsoe, 
he spent a cheerful hour in bitterly taunting hig 
helpless prisoner, 


1X. 
THE CONSEQUENCE OF CAPTAIN FRY’S RESOLUTION. 


The resolution which the worthy Captain Fry 





prisoner was led. The justices sat on rude 
chairs, ranged in a row, on a ruder platform, 
raised only some three feet from the floor; and 
a large crowd, anxious to see the “Indian kil- 
lers,” having assembled, the sheriff, Mr. Martin 
Felsoe, was busily engaged in preserving order 
sufficient to render the words—pompously ut- 
tered—of their worships audible. 

After the simple and very hasty forms had 
been gone through with, Captain White was, 
without more ado, requested to give an account 


of himself, what he was brought there for, and | 


“any other matter touching the issue, which had 
come under his knowledge’’—this phrase, like 
charity covering a multitude of sins, against regn- 
larity and sense, in their worships. Captain 
White related the events with which the reader 
is acquainted, and plainly produced a strong im- 
pression on the minds of many. 

Martin Felsoe then was heard, and under his 
skilful hand, matters speedily assumed a differ- 


Vou. XVILI—59 


had come to on that bright October evening, was 
nothing less than to *‘raise the country,” and 
going to Winchester, force open the jail and lib- 
erate Captain William White. 

He set about the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose speedily, and no man could have done more 
than he effected, in the time given him. Cap- 
tain Abraham [ry was one of those men who 
‘persuade by the tones of their voice, the flash of 
their eyes, and the movement of their arms. The 
young men of all western Frederick, in a few 
days, comprehended clearly, that the brave and 
hardy Captain White, had been arrested for de- 
fending himself from an Indian attack, and now 
lay heavily ironed in Winchester, where he was 
to be tried and found guily, on the evidence of 
Martin Felsoe, a man most thoroughly and truly 
hated wherever he was known. 

When the general indignation was deeply 
aroused, Fry boldly counseled an attack upon 
the jail and arescue of the prisoner. At this 
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many drew back: they could sympathize with 
Captain White, but never break the law. and 
breed a riot to rescue him, however badly and 
unjustly treated. Such anexpedition would not 
be safe, and what was more, would be unlawful. 
This dreadful word seemed to meet Captain Fry 
at every turn. 


But he overcame it, and such was his ardor | 


in the affair, that before many days had passed, 





he had organized a company of fifty or sixty 
men, who, armed to the teeth, were determined 


to break the jail if necessary, and rescue the | 


prisoner.* 


These men were to rendezvous on a night fixed 
for the purpose, at Mr. Isaac Hollingsworth’s, 





——., 
es 


and other merry words of comfort and sympathy. 
The party relished these more than the remon- 


strances of Mr. Rutherfoord, and so they passed 
on to the jail, which they immediately invested. 
‘They were followedby many of those scantily 


dressed maidens, and other early risers ; and this 
popular feeling, we are told by the chronicle, 
was very grateful to them then. 

They broke down the fence and entered the 
enclosure: then a devil’s tattoo of knocks was 
beat upon the door. The head of Martin Felsoe 
appeared at the window beside it. 

‘What would you have good people?” he ask- 
ed, trembling. 

“White!” escaped in one echoing shout from 


Just outside of the town. There Fry was to join | every lip. 
them, and taking the command, lead them to the | ‘*What, Captain White, here lawfully impris- 


attack. The Captain went home happy, after, 


arranging all these matters. He would accom- 


plish these cherished objects;—since he would | 
liberate White, punish Felace, and beard, in its | 


very temple, the detested “ Law.” 


WHE ATTACE. 


The vight fixed for the intended attack, saw 
all the couspirators duly assembled at Hollings- 
worth’s, where they waited patiently until near- 
ly day-break, then setting out, they entered 
the town just as the first red rays of the sun were 
scattering themselves over the horizon, and light- 
ing up the Fort. 

With no silence, in no seereey, did the band 
proceed; but went on boldly, defiantly, toward 
their object. At the corner of Loudoun street 
and Brook street, they met with Mr. Ro- 
bert Rutherfoord, who, learning their intent, 
besought them earnestly to turn back and give 
up their dangerous intention. 

They listened patiently for some moments ; 
then perceiving that the time was passing—time 
they should make use of—they calmly told him 
they were well convinced he spoke what he 
thought right; but they thought it wrong. Then 
they passed on. 

At the noise made by the company on their 
march, many windows were raised, many fair 
heads were thrust out ; and the half-dressed forms, 
says the chronicle, were seen to flit from door to 
door, with the joyous exclamations, encouraging. 
too, of “go on, brave boys ; goud luck to you!” 


*“ But White had rendered his neighbor too many im- 
portant services, and was too popular, to be permitted to 
languish, loaded with irons, in a dungeon, for killing In- 
dians.”” Ker. p. 140, 





oned!” 

“ What is it always—lawfully?” cried a com- 
manding voice; * well, let us see this law which 
ean stand against bullets.” 

“ Bullets, gentlemen!” exclaimed Felsoe; 
“surely you have lost your senses!” 

“Open, scoundrel!” 

“Never,” replied Felsoe, who thought he 
recognized those in the crowd who would pre- 
vent any violence. 

Nothing more was said by the rioters; butina 
moment, their ranks were seen to divide, a white 
object gleamed in the morning light as it was 


‘raised by a dozen stalwart hands, and then a 


large mass of stone hurled through the air, fell 
upon the hapless door, and crashing through tim- 
bers and Jock, and bar, and all manner of fas- 
tening, yielded the fortress into their hands. 

They rushed in, and Martin Felsoe was caught 
as he endeavored to make his escape. At sight 
of his woful face, the young girls who had pene- 
trated with the party, clapped their hands and 
shouted with laughter. 


Xf. 
HOW THE PRISONER WAS LIBERATED. 


Captain Abraham Fry stood face to face with 
Martin Felsoe, and bent upon him one of those 
frowns which betray an undying enmity. 

* False villain!” he said, scornfully; ‘* were it 
not for your condition here—alone, and with 
enemies all around, nothing should defer that 
combat between us which shall yet take place.” 

Felsoe saw his advantage. 

‘You insult me,” he said. 

‘| waste no more words on you, dog! The 
keys!” 

“T have them not.” 
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“The key!” said Fry, cocking his rifle,” or 
you are a dead man!”* 

Felsoe drew them from beneath his coat- 
skirt— 

“Take them,” said he; “I can now declare) 
with truth, that they were also forced from me.” 

Captain I’ry immediately ran to the door ia- 
dicated as that of his friend, and in a moment he 
had caught him up, and with a few heavy blows, 
dashed his irons—those disgraceful irons, which 
Felsoe ‘had dared,” they said, “to place upon 
the limbs of the great Indian fighter, Captain 
White.””, Then the Captain was led forth, and 
then a shout arose which made the rafters ring 
again. The shout was— 

“Welcome! welcome, Captain! You are 
free—free!” 

All those hardy natures were overcome with 
joy on seeing once again erect and lion-posted, 
free from bonds, and stately as of old, the valiant 
Captain; and as they stood there, in the fresh 
morning light which bathed their wild forms and 
faces in its rosy splendor, aud gathered tumultu- 
ously round their chief, now rescued, and by their 
daring once more free, they presented a specta- 
cle which had in it much of martial and imposing 
beauty. 

And once agaif as Captain White raised his 
tall frame, and shook himself like a lion freed 
from the hunter's toils, that joyous shout arose, 
of—* Welcome! welcome, Captain! You are 
free!” 


XII. 


HOW CAPTAIN WILLIAM WHITE KEPT THE PROMISE 
MADE BY HIM TO MARTIN FELSOE. 


Captain White did not receive these gratula- 
tions with the pleasure which they would on 
other occasions, have caused. There was no 
mirth or joy iv his haggard face and master 
frame. But his dark eye shot lightning when it 
rested on Martin Felsoe ; and from Felsoe it never 
wandered; there it remained with a depth of 
hatred in its lurid light, which appalled the cra- 
ven heart within him. 

“Come, Captain!” cried the party, ‘we are 
here to take you off.” 

“Thank you friends,” said White, calmly. 

“You will go?” 

“Who doubted it?” 

“I, by my faith!” exclaimed the leader of the 
party. 

“And why?” 


“Fry presented his rifle, cocked it, and peremptorily 
demanded the keys, telling the jailer he would be a dead 
man in one minute if he did not deliver them.” Ker. 


‘Because you professed such admiration of 
the law, by my faith!” 
‘T have none now.” 
“ Norl,” exclaimed Fry; “ I came here to see 


what this law was; and if the jail and jailer are 


all, heaven help it, I say.” 


“fam ready to go with you,” said the Cap- 
tain, “‘all are faithful friends; and I ask one more 
favor.” 

* What is that?” 

“That you will delay while I say a few words 
to the man who arrested me, and stands yonder 
now with impudent coolness.” 

“ Who—Felsoe?” 

“1 wish to say a word to him.” 

“Well,” said Felsoe, whose fears had some- 
what decreased, and who consequently resumed 
his insolent tone; ‘ Well, say your say. What 
is it?” 

“I wish to remind you of. the insulting words 
you used to me when I was a prisoner here. 
Do you remember them?” said Captain White, 
coldly. 

«I said nothing,” returned Felsoe, * but what 
was the truth.” 

‘You called me liar to my face!” 

The jailer returned a sullen look. 

“ You called me Felon and Murderer, where- 
as I was neither.” 


“That will yet be proved,” replied Felsoe, - 


with a look of hatred impossible to describe. 

“You see, my friends,” said White, turning 
round, 

“The dog deserves punishment.” =~ 

“We will give it to him now !” 

“No!” exclaimed White, drawing his hunting 
knife, * that is my affair.” 

Then turning to Felsoe: 

«Do you remember,” he said, * what I prom- 
ised you when you called me Murderer and 
Felon?” 

Felsoe turned pale and drew back. 

“I promised you I would make you remember 
those words night and morning for yeats—anow I 
will keep my promise!” 

And throwing himself upon Felsoe, the hun- 
ter tore open his vest, and clutching him by the 
throat, ploughed, with the point of his knife, the 
letters M. F’. on his naked breast.” 

“Go!” he said, hurling the jailer from him, 
‘you have there your own name, or ‘ Murderer’ 
and ‘ Felon,’ asit pleases you! The punishment 
is slight for all the pain and agony you may have 
made me suffer!” 

Ten minutes afterwards, the Captain borne 
along in the midst of his triumphant friends, and 
inhaling the fresh morning air, left Winchester, 
and mounting a fleet horse, bent his course to- 





p. 140. 


ward the western mountains. 
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THE VILLAGE OF THE WATERS. 


ne ¢. &. 2. 


I love thee, Village of the Waters, more 
Than tongue of mine dare ever hope to tell. 
ound thee are twined such memories of yore, 
And on thee rests so sadly sweet a spell. 
I know, dear mother of my heart, full well 
How brightly gleam thy watets as tliey flow, 
Though I have never trod that lovely dell, 
Nor plucked the flowers that by its streamlets blow, 


Since early manhood’s day dimmed imornivg’s radiant 


glow. 


It is in sooth a bright and genial clime, 

A land of beauty,—where my lot is cast, 

Where joyous birds, and lisping runnels chime 
With dancing winds that gaily frolic past: 

Here no wild storm, nor fiercely howling blast 
Chills the young flowers, or dims the sunny skies ; 
But all of Eden that remains thou hast— 

Land of the South '—how fair to mortal eyes 


Thy slumbering valleys rest, thy mist-robed mountains 


rise! 


And yet, though zephyrs, with their scented breathing, 
Telling sweet tales of ofange bowers, invite 

To fragrant woodpaths, where the woodbine, wreathing 
The dark Magtiolia—like a gentle sprite, — 

Whispers of rest, of hearts-ease, and delight ; 
Though all seem basking in joy’s golden ray, 

And earth be flooded with the heavenly light, 

The Mind will oft, when Nature is most gay, 


With sickening longing turn to scenes far, far away. 


Then fades the Present :—to my spirit’s ken 

A village nestling in a valley seems, 

Where deep, broad rivers meet, and I again 

Walk its loved streets, as men will walk in dreams: 
Yet on my own, no face, with welcome, beams ; 

Ah no! for they that loved me—all are fled, 

And there is left—alas, not one—who deems 

Me other than a stranger, and instead 


Of living friendships I must turn me to the dead! 


Ah me, how Memories rise!—yet let them come, 

They may assuage the sad, the bitter grief; 

And let me speak them, for if lip be dumb 

The wearied heart can never hope relief :— 

Long years agonethough now they seem but brief— 

In life’s young day’s, ere I had learned to roam, 

Or e’er had turned o’er sorrow’s tear-stained leaf,— 

Here where | heard the waters dash and foam, 

dwelt with childhood’s friends in childhood’s happy 
home. 


Here was my all :—all loving heart could ask, 

No thought of mine e’er left that happy fold, 

In morning’s roseate light I joyed to bask, 

Life’s current rippled over saiids of gold; 

And I had playmates; Oh, as we behold 

The treasured glories that the past displays, 

The sports—the heart-words—of those days of old, 
How thrills the heart! how fondly do we gaze! 


But where are they whose love made bright those golden 


days? 


Alas! I know not. One beyond the sea 


Others have sojourned, thongh of them to me 
No word hath come. Ah, Time’s relentless hand 
Hath wrought sad havoe with our loving band! 
And as [ tread my lonely away along 
These streets where are the meetings [ had planned? 
Not one is here of all that happy throng, 

And sundered are the ties that I had deemed so strong. 


But why grieve I for them? Is not my Sire 

Still circled fondly by that holy ring,— 

And on our home-hearth burns not still the fire 
That warmed my heart when life was in its Spring? 
Alas! Alas! death’s dark, remorseless wing 

Swept my dear sister to the realms of night, 

And when, with pang as keen, our breasts to wring, 
He tore my brother from that circlet bright, 


Why linger I if none that love are here? 
Why wound afresh my sadly bleeding heart? 
Why stay to shed the unavailing tear, 
When stranger voices gruffly say—“ depart!” 
Ah! here is that which solace can impart, 
And draw the venom from the tooth of pain, 
Blunt the dire edge of death’s destroying dart, 
And change my losses to exceeding gain !— 

I therefore tarry here, and would for aye remain. 


For me, sweet Village of the North, there still 
In thy lone midst. a pleasant home is found ; 
’Tis near the base of yonder gentle hill, 
Within the precincts of this sacred ground, 
Nor can I hope, by searching earth around, 
To find a lovelier spot to rest my head. 

And here, where holy memories most abound, 
I would remain, in deathless wedlock wed, 





STRAY WRITINGS, 


BY E. A. POLLARD. 
CRITICISM. 


Much, and much more than is commonly 
imagined, is required of him who aspires to erit- 
icise literature as it should be criticised. 

The critic must not regard art apart from the 
mind, to affect which is its purpose; but purely 


as a fact of consciousness, as a mental state, he 
must understand the workings of the mind, else 
he will not understand his business. The main 
question in mental philosophy is—What laws 
does the succession of our thought and feelings 
obey 7—and the critic must answer this question, 
else he will do his business empirically, and, 
judging without giving reasons be an useless and 
a most hated critic. 

A little thinking will now bring us to the con- 
clusion, that the critic must himself be a worker 
in the Fine Arts—at least be possessed of sensi- 





Has journeyed “ar: while in some distant land 


bility and taste. Two works of Art may pro- 
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My sainted mother drooped, and vanished from the light. 


To this dear church-yard mould—this Trinity of Dead. 
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duce feelings the same in kind, and so be called | tongue of the theorist, speaking in ifs—sufficient 
by the same name; and yet produce feelings very | usefulness and therefore sufficient glory for any 
different in degree, and so have very different mer- | one person. 
its. There are rules which make up theessenti-| Perhaps it is not out of place to add that the 
ality of Art, and there are rules for the embellish- | usefulness of the historian does not stop here. 
ment of Art; and, of course, to know these latter | To limit the usefulness of anything to its end, is 
properly, the critic must be as said above, else | 4 gross and yet not a very uncommon fallacy. 
he will only be useful to beginners in literary|The historian, while he meets the end of his 
labor. calling, often excites praiseworthy and zealous 
Above all this, the critic. being a judge, must |ambition, and, carrying us a long distance away 
entirely put down his prejudices and temper. from home, excites new wauts, and cures us of 
He must be as anxious to discover excellences | prejudice, of an extreme conservative spirit, and 
as defects; and he must not be, (what is mee, p=" unbefitting vanity. Although certain persons 
mou among judges.) too severe upon faults, far | have always been fond of expressing old opin- 
above which he thinks himself. He will often | ions, and attacking fixed beliefs, no one has ever 
be hated and slandered, for he will often wound | said that history, properly written and properly 
vanity, and raise his voice against the popular | read, is not of immense usefulness. 
taste; yet he must be too proud of his calling. | But [ have not finished writing out the defini- 
to use it as a vent for passion, or as a means of tion of history. We must clearly, and we can 
revenge. His calling is to correct storied Art,— | easily distinguish between the historian and the 
and well worthy is it of pride. | historiologist—the former Ffecording events and 
idoing nothing more: the latter explaining, gen- 
eralising, using these events, being either politi- 
cian, moralist, or something of the sort. The 
former often and very naturally usurps the office 
What is history? A question, forsvoth, not of the latter; and hence the frequent confound- 
80 easily answered as is generally supposed, nor ing the two. Buthistory and historiology should 
in as few words as are generally given to its not be brought under the same pen. And for 
answer. saying this I can give more reasons than one, 
History is the record of certain events. Or, | other reasons than the productiveness of divided 
if you like it better, (and most of us like modest |Jabor. So much for the definition of history, 
definitions of all callings except our own,) history | and | hope that it is enough. 
is an inguiry for certain, some events, which 
sense, says Volney, the Greeks gave to the word 
icroxa. T am now at a curious question—Of 
what kind are these events, which deserve a place 








HISTORY. 





in history, which, in short, are historical ? BENEDICITE. 

The historian records events not to show bis 
learning, not to mivister to our empty curi- I saw her move along the aisle— 
osity. not to make us smile nor weep, not to The chancel lustres burned the while— 


With bridal roses in her hair, 


entice our wills, not to do anything else than to ‘ : 
: J od Oh! never seemed she half so fuir. 


show the sequence of moral causes and moral 


effects, taking place in the people or in the indi- A manly form stood by her side, 
vidual. The question is now answered. To We knew him worthy such a bride : 
put upon paper all those events, which occupy— And prayers went up to God above 


: : To bless tl ith i tal love. 
nay, fill up past time,—or rather all thoge which phat sprint la acre 


we can reach, is very much labour without very Wi vie ene call ft tnaby eet vot 


much profit; and is not, in fact, to write history. But some were filled with fond regret: 
He is most truly a historian, who selects and So much a part of us she seemed 
gives to us those events which best hold to view To lone her quite we bad not dreamed. 


< . " « ee *. s . 5 
the operation of moral eauses; and, I add, must Like the ‘heir Sada? locod, coreened. 
usefully a historian, when these causes are such She went into the shining West, 
as have most power over the nature of things. And thongh one heart with joy flowed o’er, 
He may not be much of a fine writer: he may Like her, she saddened many more. 
not draw touchivg and-_enticing pictures. He , 
; h ao I 6 P h Lady! though far from childhood’s things 
may not mae ot a show wees e may not Thy gentle spirit folds its wings, 
open a curiosity box. over which we may gape We offer now for him and thee 
first with wonder and then with weariness. But A tearful Benedicite! 
never mind all this. He places facts upon the x. 
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Reflections Suggested by the Death and 
Character of Henry Clay. 


BY W. J. TUCK, M. D., MEMPHIS, TENN, 


“He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.” 


Our illustrious orator and statesman is no more! 
The melancholy event which we have been so 
sadly anticipating for some months, has proved, 
alas! but too certain, aud he who was the fore- 
most man in all the nation, and first iv the hearts 
of his fellow countrymen, vow slumbers in the 
cold and icy embrace of death—leaving the whole 
country in mourning. a nation in tears! 

We have received no particulars of his last 
moments, but we doubt not, from the informa- 
tion received from time to time, that his end was 
peaceful and happy. He has, for months past, 
expressed his cheerful resignation to that most 
solemn of all events which he knew was rapidly 
approaching, and daily evinced the most cheer- 
ing hope of that immortal felicity reserved in 
Heaven for all those who truly trust in God and 
the atonement of the Saviour. 

The death of so great and distinguished a cit- 
izen as Henry Clay, cannot fail to present many 
interesting and solemn associations to every re- 
flecting mind. We are here most impressively 
taught that the great and the noble, as well as 
the humble and obscure, are alike subject to the 
same inexorable law, that pale death, with equal 
pace, knocks at the cottages of the poor and the 
palaces of the prince—that 


“ The paths of glory lead but to the grave,” 


and that, 


“Death levels all things in his march, 
Naught can resist his mighty strength, 

The palace’s proud, triumphal arch, 
Shall mete their shaduw’s length.” 


How affectingly are we also reminded that 
our greatest and most illustrious statesmen, pa- 
triots and orators are rapidly following in the way 
of all flesh—men of whom it will be said, in fu- 
ture ages, ‘there were giants ii those days.” 
The renowned and chivalric son of South Car- 
olina has but recently yielded to the inflexible 
decree; “the old man eloquent,” the nation’s 
noblest son, has followed rapidly in the wake, 
and solitary and alone of the unequalled trio, re- 
mains the “great expounder of the Coustitu- 
tion,” whose advancing years admonish him that 
he too must soon leave the scene of his earthly tri- 





|umphs and glory and meet his renowned com- 
| patriots in the spirit land. When shall we look 
|upon such forms again? Who shall rise up to 
fill their places, and shed upon their nation’s 
name so much honor and glory and immortality ? 

We shall attempt no labored eulogy upon the 
character of Henry Clay. We should mostsig- 
nally fail to do justice to such a subject. Through- 
out the length and breadth of this great nation, 
the ablest writers and the ablest orators will de- 
‘light to proclaim forth in tones of glowing and 
pathetic eloquence, the noble virtues and exalted 
patriotism of our departed statesman. Elo- 
‘quently will they trace out his interesting and 
‘eventful history from his early and boyhood ob- 
iseurity, to his proud and lofty position on the 
| mountain height of glory and renown, which he 
|so nobly won by his brilliant native genius, his 
‘bold and unequalled eloquence, his constant and 
‘untiring energy and industry, his ardent and self- 
| sacrificing devotion to his country’s welfare, and 
| that broad and expansive philanthropy which has 
‘inseparably associated the name of Henry Clay 
‘and Liberty in every portion of our globe. 

We shall only permit ourselves to linger for a 
|few moments, upon two of the prominent and 
noblest traits of character in the history of this 
great and good man, Ist, that patriotism which 
led him to love his country’s good and happiness 
above,—-far above all earthly considerations ; 
and, 2d, that religion which inculcated the love 
‘and veneration of his Great Creator, which was 
‘the crowning climax of all his excellence, which 
sanctified his brilliant fame, and gave to his clo- 
| sing career that peace and happiness which the 
* world can neither give or take away.” 

It has been correctly said by his biographers, 
that patriotism was the ruling, predominating 
trait in Mr. Clay’scharacter. ‘The sacred flame 
burned brightly in his bosom from the earliest 
dawn of manhood to the last moments of his 
existence. It has been shown forth in every act 
of his long and eventful publie life. He was 
ever willing, if necessary. to sacrifice his own 
well-earned fame and reputation upon the altar 
of his country’s welfare and glory. How often 
has it been said, and with truth, that he would 
rather be right, in acting for his country’s weal, 
than be President. When in the darkest and 
saddest moments of his existence, he was perse- 
cuted and villified and hunted down by his ene- 
mies with the most bitter aud rancorous malig- 
nity, when even deserted by his friends and left 
almost alone, in the majestic solitude of his glory, 
he was never known to quail or falter for a mo- 
ment, in the cause of his country’s welfare—he 
was still the same bold and independent patriot, 
the same unyielding and unflinching hero, 
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“ Uuawed by power, unappalled by fear.” the character of a devout and humble christian. 
Like a truly wise man, he had discovered the 
vanity and nothingness of all mere earthly dis- 
tinctions—like a genuine philosopher, he had cor- 


Like the brave and undaunted Leonidas, 


“ He alone 


Remained uushaken. Rising he displays rectly analyzed the great problem of human life 
His God-like presence. Dignity and grace and ascertained that after all, Religion was the 
Adorn his frame, and manly glory joined ‘one thing needful,” and that all else was * van- 
With strength Herculean. On his aspect shines ity and vexation of spirit.” In earlier life, in 


Sublimest virtue and desire of fame, 


waht wet” are the midst of numerous engagements and high 
Where justice gives the laurel; in his eye B46 : 


The unextinguishable spark, which fires political excitement, he had neglected this all- 
The souls of patriots ; while his brow supports important subject, and sought for happiness in 
Undaunted valor and contempt of death, the honors, gratifications and distinctions of this 


Serene he rose and thus addressed the throng.” world—but “honors, pleasures. wealth and 


fame” have always failed to fill that * aching 
void” which is felt in every human heart. How 
natural then that a wise man should reject all 
such broken cisterns, and drink from that foun- 
tain, from which if a man drink, he will never 
thirst. But at all periods of his life, Mr. Clay 
always entertained the highest veneration for re- 
“The high, the exalted, the sublime emotions | !8!0" before he practically embraced it. When 
of a patriotism which soaring towards Heaven, |'" 1832, he moved a resolution to request the 
rises far above all mean and selfish things, and President to appoint and recommend a national 
is absorbed by one soul-transporting thought of | fast on account of that terrible scourge, the Asi- 
the good and glory of one’s country—that Pa-| ae cholera, which was devastating the country, 
triotism which catching its inspiration from the | and when, very unexpectedly, Congress and the 
immortal God, and leaving at an immeasurable \t resident opposed the resolution, Mr. Clay arose 
distance below all lesser, grovelling and personal |*®4 remarked : 
interests and feelings, animates and prompts to| «Jama member of no religious sect, and I 
deeds of self-sacrifice, of valor, of devotion, and' am no professor of religion. I regret that | am 
of death itself—that is public virtue—that is the pot. 1 wish that I was and trust that I shall be. 
noblest and sublimest of all public virtues.” I have always had a profound regard for Chris- 
tianity, the religion of my fathers, and for its 
rites, its usages and observances. Among these, 
that which is proposed in this resolution has al- 
ways commanded the respect of the good and 


In one of his own eloquent speeches, he gives 
a most graphic and glowing description of that 
patriotism which he so warmly cherished, and 
in which every eye may behold a most striking 
and life-like portrait of this noble virtue as evin- 
ced in his own history. He says: 








Such was the patriotism of him whose loss’ 
has filled our nation with mourning. The faults 
—for all men have their frailties—will now be 
forgotten ; even years before his death, his most ranges ’ 

‘ 6 is y : : devout, and I hope it will obtain the concurrence 
bitter political opponents bad forgotten their ha- : : 
, Bao of the Senate.” These words were nobly. and 
tred, and spoke his name only in terms of vene- | Rib Re 

; ‘eloquently spoken, and were a certain presage 

ration and respect; and now that death has) ; 
. es . . of the period when he who felt so profound a 
thrown a sacred veil over his imperfections, his thes , 
: : . |regard for religion would fully embrace it and 
noble and unsurpassed public and private vie- | _ aphol , 
; . . enjoy its consolations. And now the scene of 
tues will be cherished and remembered in the ~~ 
. i . __| his earthly career closes. We have not as yet 
hearts of his countrymen—and “as blessings |, d hie | aga Ree : 

: -- as , is last words. e doubt not they wer 

brighten as they take their flight,” we have never ©**"°° D'S si " eae 


so highly appreciated, as we shall now do, the spoken in praise of the God who had so much 
’ . ’ | 


. ‘ : blessed him, and in devout prayer for the happi- 
immense and irreparable loss which we as a na- ; 
‘ness and welfare of his beloved country, to whose 


tion have sustained in the eternal departure from | f aie ? 
ces ‘service he had devoted his life and all his ener- 
among us of one who has been the chief instru- | ‘ 
: ; .. |gies.. We know that he constantly spoke of his 
ment of preserving and perpetuating our politi-|' : ee ale ; . 
: : ‘approaching and certain dissolution with cheer- 
cal union, peace and prosperity, and who has) are : " 
. ; fulness and christian hope ; with the bright pros- 
thrown a halo of lustre upon our nation which | f a blissful j sailhen ds du 
; : ; : : slissful immortali 10 . 
will be undimmed in all coming time. FP OR smerny Pezene Me graze 
We shall close this humble tribute to the mem- 
ory of the illustrious dead, by directing briefly the 
attention to that most excellent and admirable of 
all the traits in the character of our great states-| What an important and excellent lesson does 
man. With all his greatness and genius and el-| such a death with so great a man, convey to all, 


oquence and world-wide reputation, he combined , and especially to the politiciaus of our country. 





* Like one who draws the drapery of his couch 
About hii and les down to pleasant dreams.” 
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What a noble and glorious testimony to the truth 
and saving power of the religion of the gospel ! 
Will men doubt the sincerity and honesty of this 
great and good man in his last moments, when 
about to leave forever, this sublunary scene, and 
appear before the tribunal of his God? And 
will they doubt of the capacity of so capacious 
a mind to judge wisely of that system which he 
embraced as the only solace and hope of man 
when leaving this world, and entering upon the 
solemnities of eternity! What an appropriate 
and severe rebuke to those vain and miserable 
scoffers who make a jest of religion and regard 
it only as suitable to the weak-miuded and su- 
perstitious ! 

But we have already too far protracted our re- 
flections. We close by remarking, that our il- 
lustrious and christian statesman, though dead 
yet liveth. His happy and quenchless spirit 
shines in bright glory near the throne of his 
Creator; while he still lives, and will ever live, 
in the hearts of all true Americans,* 


* Can that man be dead, 
Whose spiritual influence is upon his kind? 
He lives in glory ; and his speaking dust 
Has more of life than half its breathing moulds.” 


Sunday Night, July 4, 1852. 


* The attributes of Mr. Clay’s eloquence are thus 
graphically and beautifully described by Colton, his bi- 
ographer : 

“ His person tall, erect and commanding ; his counte- 
nance as well as his voice capable of expressing every 
feeling and passion of the human soul, pleasure, or pain, 
satisfaction or discontent, hope or fear, desire or aversion, 
eomplacency or contempt, love or hatred, joy or grief, 
ecstasy or anguish, kindness or cruelty, pity or revenge, 
resolution or despair; his large mouth and swollen upper 
lip, working quietly or in agony, as occasion requires ; 
his eye resting in calmness, or beaming with lively emo- 
tion, or sparkling with strong feeling, or flashing with high 
passion, like the thunderbolt of Heaven in the darkness of 
the storm; his arms now hanging easy by his side—now 
outstretched, now uplified, now waving with grace, or 
striking with the vehemence of passion ; his finger point- 
ing where his piercing thoughts direct; the easy, or quiet, 
or violent movements of his whole frame; the bending of 
his body forward, or sidewise, or backward; the down- 
ward or upward look ; the composed, or suffused, or im- 
passioned countenance; the watching, shifting glances, 
taking in the field of vision, and making each one feel 
that he is seen, and individually addressed; the theme, 
himself; his audience, his fame, his position on the sub- 
ject of debate or under discussion; the respect and es- 
teem in which he is held by them; his dignity, his cour- 
tesy, deference, his disinterestedness, his philanthropy, 
patriotism; all these, and many others that might be 
named are among the attributes of Mr. Clay’s eloquence, 
and appertain to that accumulation and concentration of 
influences, which have given his popular harangues, his 
forensic efforts, his various public addresses, and his par- 
liamentary speeches so much influence over the minds, 
the hearts and actions of his countrywen.” 








“] LEFT THE SOUTH BEHIND ME.” 
I left the South behind me 

With all its golden bloom— 
Its orange trees and locusts, 

Its radiance and perfuie. 


I knew the red of sunset 
Would still lie on the trees— 

The winds roll organ-music 
Still o’er the forest seas— 


That every morn would glitter 
Upon the dewy flowers, 

And stillest moons—ah !—draw her 
As once to woodland bowers— 


But still 1 left behind me 
The wealth of golden bloom— 
How could I bear the sunlight 
—The verdure, the perfume! 


The flush of morn and evening 
Brought only bitter tears— 

She was no more my angel, 
My dream of happy years: 


My heart—how could she break it, 
As she would break a flower, 

In which no odor lingered, 
The plaything of an hour. 


It may have been that, careless, 
She meant to give no pain— 

I know not—but my heart’s dream 
Can never come again ! 


And so I left behind me 
The wealth of golden bloom— 
I could not bear the sunlight, 
The radiance, the perfume! 





CHARLES LAMB. 


Considered as a man of genius, he was not in the very 
first rank, simply because his range was a contracted one: 
within that range he was perfect; of the peculiar powers 
which he possessed, he has left to the world as exquisite 
a specimen as this planet is likely to exhibit. But, as a 
moral being, in the total compass of his relations to this 
world’s duties, in the largeness and diffusiveness of his 
charity, in the graciousness of his condescension to infe-- 
rior intellects, I am disposed, after a deliberate review of 
my own entire experience, to pronounce him the best man, 
the nearest in his approaches to an ideal standard of ex- 
cellence, that I have known or read of. In the mingled 
purity—a child-like purity—and the beniguity of his na- 
ture, I again express my own deep feeling of the truth, 
when I say that he recalled to my mind the image and 
character of St. John the Evangelist—of him who was 
at once the beloved apostle, and also, more peculiarly, 
the apostle of love. Well and truly, therefore, did the 
poet say, in his beautiful lines upon this man’s grave and 
memory— 


‘Oh, he was good, if e’er a good man lived !’ 
De Quincey. 
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EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


This is avaluablebook. It had its origin ina 
scheme of the friends of the Christian religion 
connected with the University of Virginia, to se- 
cure the detivery of a series of lectures on the 
Evidences of Christianity, before the officers and 
Students of that institution. The strictly unsec- 
tarian character of the University, rendered it a 
problem of some delicacy, how the arrangements 
for the course could be made to comprehend the 
different branches of the Church, and avoid all 
appearance of sectarianism. After discussing 
several plans, it was finally determined that there 
should be a successive series of courses, to be de- 
livered during successive years; that the whole 
number of lecturers in each course, should be 
chosen from the same Church; and that each 
Chaplain of the University for the time being, 
should make the successive arrangements, and 
superintend the publication of the lectures, if such 
a publication should be considered desirable. 
This will account for the apparently sectarian 
character of the work before us. All the lectu- 
rers in this case, are Ministers of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. ‘The prefatory sketch in the vol- 
ume, contains an account of the arrangement of 
the general plan, which will be satisfactory to all 
who are willing to be satisfied. 

A book of this sort, containing the best efforts 
of some of the ablest Ministers of a great and 
intelligent Church, could not fail to exhibit a 
large collection of great and varied excellence. 
We took it up with expectations considerably 
raised, and we have laid it down with those ex- 
pectations morethan met. In the fifteen lectures 
in the volume before us, the reader will find, 
perhaps, as many varieties of excellence in the 
different rhetorical and logical elements of the 
series, as he will in any similar publication of the 
present day. All of them may be characterized 
as able, and many of them, as exhibiting a high 
order of ability in the different kinds of intellec- 
tual merits to which the taste and genius of the 
several authors led them to aspire. Some of 
them are glowing with brilliant declamation: 
some are suffused throughout the whole texture 
of the discussion with one deep hue of imagina- 
tive sentiment. Others are much more rigidly 
logical in their structure, and one of the most re- 
markable features of the volume is the immense 
variety of logical address exhibited by the dif- 
ferent authors. In some, the argument proceeds 
with a brief and simple directness of inference. 


* LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Delivered at the University of Virginia, during the ses- 
sion of 1850-’51. New York. Robert Carter & Brothers, 
285 Broadway. pp. 606. 
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the conclusion moving ina single narrow line 
from the premises. In others, the grasp of the 
premises is broader, and the detail of the argu- 
ment becomes more complicated in its motion, 
and requires a larger amplitude of mind to con- 
centrate it effectively upon an inference. In 
some, the ability displayed, is the ability of a 
discourser; in others, of a debater; while the 
great lecture of the volume exhibits a combina- 
tion of qualities of a degree of excellence not seen 
often in the literature of an age. Withregard to 
the mechanical execution of the work, it is well 
printed and badly bound: itis gotteu up after the 
usual flimsy style of modern binding, and threat- 
ens to return the purchaser to the bookstores 
much quicker than there is any reason for, except 
in the interest of the seller. Each lecture, except 
two, is preceded by an engraving of the author. 

This book is a most seasonable publication. 
It was needed. ‘The tendencies of all the vari- 
ous influences in the intellectual and social pur- 
suits of modern times, are decidedly skeptical. 
The rapid increase of wealth and luxury natu- 
rally tends to soften and effeminate the mind, 
and render it impatient of all severe and solemn 
ideas. The prodigious activity of intellectual 
exertions, the vigilance with which old ideas are 
taken up and passed under the most rigid anal- 
ysis, add largely to the skeptical inclination of 
the day. The popular literature of the times, in 
all its branches, criticism, poetry, metaphysics, 
social reform, is almost universally tinctured with 
it. The investigations of modern science have 
given immense acceleration to the movement, and 
the moral ideas of equality which so extensively 
pervade the political doctrines of many modern 
philosophers and reformers of society, growing 
morbid in the heated imaginations of unwise 
men, are utterly at war with the principles 
of the gospel. It would be a profitable specu- 
lation to trace the causes and the effects of these 
complicated influences, and display the logical 
connection which establishes their utter incompat- 
ibility with the moral ideas and the doctrines of 
the Bible. It is easy to explain the tendency of 
modern literary pursuits to produce infidelity, by 
the refining power of letters on the imagination 
and the sensibilities, unaccompanied by any cor- 
responding purification of the spiritual vision, to 
behold the true nature of sin. It is easy to sce 
why the social reforms of modern times are 30 
powerfully tinctured with skepticism, when we 
remember that contact with the miseries and 
vices of the outcast, has no necessary tendency 
to open the understanding to the real guilt of 
these lost wretches. It is difficult for the eager 
benevolence of a modern reformer to stand among 
the cells of a parish poorhouse, and amid the 
squalor and wretchedness around him, recognize 
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the guilt and condemnation of every solitary soul 
in the ghastly company, under the just wrath of 
God. All the indignant speculators upon the 
iniquities of political injustice, are rather dis- 
posed to console themselves with the idea that 
the oppressed in this world will necessarily re- 
ceive a recompense in the world to come. These 
vague and general ideas, which would not bear 
expression in the face of a christian commupity, 
secretly exist widely in the minds of many nom- 
inal accreditors of the gospel, and lay the foun- 
dation for the most inveterate hostility to its 
claims. But there is no alteration in the stern 
and significant doctrines of the Bible, to suit the 
deranging views of the age. The declaration 
still stands the whole world is guilty : there is none 
that doeth good ; no, not one. The menace is still 
glittering amid the gloom and terror of the divine 
anger, the soul that sinnethit shall die. 'To these 
and all similar truths, the natural pride and pas- 
sions of human nature will always object, and 
these truths will always animate and intensify 
the contest to overthrow the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Whatever causes tend to increase these 
natural aversions of human nature to these threat- 
ening facts, will necessarily increase the eager- 
ness to destroy the system of religion which sup- 
ports them. From these facts, imperfectly stated 
from the signs of the times, we shall not risk 
much in asserting that the great contest of the 
church with infidelity is by uo means at an end. 
It may be that the severest and most prolonged 
contest it has ever yet maintained, is just about 
to open. It is therefore the duty of all who ac- 
cept the Christian revelation as true, to prepare 
for the conflict, and this is the great reason why 
we are so much gratified at the appearance of 
this able and effective discussion of the evidences 
of Christianity. It isan index to the infidel that 
the gospel has not yet lost its power over the in- 
telligence and impartiality of the human under- 
standing. It warns him that the power of this 
great system of religion is still as fresh and vigo- 
rous as ever. It tells him he is to expect no 
holiday task in his assaults upon the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. It tells him he comes to apply 
the torch to no hoary and trembling superstition, 
with the winds of popular contempt whistling 
along its decaying aisles, and overturning the 
dishonored altar of a once successful, but now 
detected fraud. It tells him that he approaches 
a fortress strong in the unabated strength of 
granite and brass, manned by resolute and dis- 
ciplined troops, and bearing, graven on its cas- 
tellated front, the great promise of the Master, 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. We 
rejoice to hear a note of defiance so cheerful and 
so strong, sounding from the battlements, in the 
able volume upon our table. . 








—— 


The first lecture of the series was delivered by 
the celebrated Dr. William S. Plumer, on Man’s 
Responsibility for his Belief. The subject was 
admirably selected as the first of the course, and 
we are sorry to say we are less satisfied with the 
discussion, than with any other portion of the 
series. Dr. Plumer is unquestionably the ablest 
and most effective preacher of the whole group 
of lecturers. His tall and commanding person, 
the glance of his stern and serious eye, the ener- 
gy of his action. and the overwhelming power of 
his enthusiasm, when thoroughly excited, render 
him one of the most effective orators this State 
has ever given to the pulpit or the public forum. 
But separate the magic of his oratory from the 
substance of his remarks, and the reader will 
experience what the reader of a still more cele- 
brated preacher invariably feels. Neither Chal- 
mers nor Plumer will ever retain their contempo- 
rary reputation for pulpit abilities, upon their 
printed discourses. Neither of them say foolish 
or unimportant things; there is always good 
sense, shrewdness and practicality in. their re- 
marks; but the printed sermon bears but little of 
the grandeur and thrilling power of its spoken 
delivery. The lecture before us is full of the 
characteristic marks of its author: clear, con- 
crete, full of appeals to simple fact, innocent of 
every tincture of abstract ideas, terse even to 
bluntness, and plain, even to roughness, we have 
not the smallest doubt, that uttered in all the 
majesty and dramatic power of the speaker, it 
was decidedly the most immediately effective of 
all these addresses at the time of delivery: but 
we question whether it will answer as a satis- 
factory discussion of the subject. It will be sat- 
isfatory to all who are already disposed to ac- 
cept the doctrine of the lecture ; but we question 
whether it would ever affect the views of askep- 
tic of keen and practised metaphysical acumen, 
who hates the idea of responsibility, and who is 
determined to pick a flaw in any argument de- 
signed to give such startling importance to his 
speculative opinions. Dr. Plumer tells him if he 
takes arsenic he must die, no matter how sin- 
cerely he may have believed it was calomel: 
that he will not be helped out of a pond, no 
matter how honestly he may have been con- 
vinced that the ice would support him; and if 
the Christian religion be true, he will not escape 
the danger incurred by neglecting it, no matter 
how honestly he may have questioned its truth. 
This is perfectly true as to the fact ; but the fact 
does not distinctly imply the proper kind of re- 
sponsibility to which man is held for his religious 
opinions. A man may take arsenic by mistake 
as well as by design; but the death which over- 
takes him in both cases is, in the one, his mis for- 
tune, in the other, his fault: in the one case he 
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is to be pitied, and in the other to be blamed. 
Now, the infidel may easily turn the flank of the 
analogy proposed by the lecture, by admitting 
that he would fall under the calamities foretold, 
if the gospel be actually true, and asserting that 
he would not be responsible for his loss, since his 
loss would then be his misfortune, and not his 
fault. Nor is there anything in the simple fact 
stated in the analogy, to discriminate between 
a misfortune and a fault, and let us know in any 
particular instance, whether a man perished by 
his own fault, or by reason of causes for which 
he was not properly answerable. This fact of 
inevitable ruin is valuable to drive the mind to 
a thorough and honest inquiry after truth, since 
it implies that our views must be naturally cor- 
rect, as well as honestly entertained, to be really 
serviceable to our happiuess. ‘This is the true 
value of the fact; but it is not valuable in deter- 
mining the question of man’s proper moral re- 
sponsibility for his views, simply because it does 
not discriminate between what constitutes a 
moral responsibility, and what merely subjects 
aman to the results of certain causes. If the 
infidel allows that he may perish by misfortune, 
he does by the very terms of the aduwission, ex- 
onerate himself from all responsibility for it. 
On the contrary, if it can be shown that he is 
properly responsivle in a moral as well asa phys- 
ical sense, for his own loss, the whole aspect of 
the case is altered, both in regard to its moral 
character, and the ultimate results which it will 
produce. We shall endeavor to state very briefly, 
the true principles upon which man is held to a 
just responsibility for his opinions. 

The responsibility of man is a fact which is 
asserted by his own consciousness. There is in 
the nature of man, a sense of right and wrong, 
and whoever transgresses this seuse of duty, ne- 
cessarily experiences a sensation of disapproba- 
tion in his own feelings, which demonstrates his 
responsibility. Now the great component ele- 
ments of responsibility, whether for opinions or 
practices, are an obligation covering the case, 
and freedom to act under this obligation. No man 
can be held responsible for not doing what he 
was under no obligation to do, or for believing 
what he was under no obligation to believe. Ad- 
mitting an obligation to exist, any interference 
with the freedom of his action in meeting the 
obligation, does, just to the extent of that inter- 
ference, relax the obligation itself. From this, 
we conclude that no man is morally responsible 
for anything, whether opinions or actions, in 
which his voluntary powers are not called into 
play. It is the will alone, the moral power of the 
soul alone, that gives a moral complexion to any 
act of the mind or body. There may be acts of 
the mind as well as acts of the body, which have 








no particular moral character in themselves. 
But these acts, indifferent in themselves, become 
right or wrong, from the influence of the will, 
the motive, the moral nature of the agent in doing 
them, and the degree of good or evil in them, 
will be measured by the degree of good or evil 
in the cause of its moral complexion. ‘The will 
must exert itself upon an opinion or an action, 
before it can possess any proper moral character, 
so far as relates to the agent himself. He may be 
legally responsible for what his own will did not 
originate or agree to; or he may be involved in 
the consequences of the acts of another for which 
he was neither legally or morally responsible. 
But no man can be held morally responsible, ex- 
cept for the acts of his own moral nature. Ig- 
norance, unless it is voluntary, does not involve 
moral guilt; the absence of this voluntary influ- 
ence makes it simple mistake. It will make no 
difference as to the fact of moral character, al- 
though it will make a difference in the degree of 
that moral complexion, whether this influence 
of the will shall precede, or attend, or follow the 
formation of an opinion. If the individual has 
a will about it; if, while he either admits or de- 
nies a thing, he has a like or dislike to it, he will 
be morally responsible for bis views, just to the 
extent in which his will is concerned in it, and 
will deserve respect or the contrary, just in pro- 
portion to the purity or impurity of the moral 
feeling with which he has tinctured bis opinions. 
This influence of the will may precede the opin- 
ion, just as a man may refuse to allow the good 
qualities of another, because he dislikes him. 
The prejudice of feeling in this case is directly 
concerned in producing au unfavorable estimate 
of the real qualities of the individual. Or this 
influence of the will may attend the formation of 
an opinion, or it may follow it; but in whatever 
direction it may come, or by whatever cause it 
may be produced, the existence of this moral feel- 
ing or influence concerned in our opinions, tho- 
roughly establishes our proper responsibility for 
them. From all this, we conclude that whenever 
the mind is in any sense or shape influenced or sus- 
ceptible of influence by the will in the reception of 
truth, then the responsibility of man for his belief 
is fully proportioned to the degree in which the vol- 
untary. powers of the soul are concerned in the for- 
mation of that belief. 

Let us return now to the other great element 
of human responsibility. Man cannot be respon- 
sible for his belief, unless he is under some obli- 
gation to believe, and no man is under any obli- 
gation to believe a thing unless there is evidence 
enough to prove it. If there be such a sufliciency 
of evidence, it is clear that his unbelief is not the 
result of a physical incapacity of faith arising 
from the lack of evidence, but from the influence 
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of other causes acting on his moral nature. If 
there be not a sufficiency of evidence, he is still 
bound to give the subject an impartial investiga- 
tion to ascertain that fact. If he fail to investi- 
gate, he fuils to learn that there is a deficiency 
of evidence, and cannot base his rejection of the 
doctrine upon such a deficiency. He rejects it, 
therefore, on other grounds, which are not suffi- 
cient to justify that rejection, and stands convict- 
ed of dishonesty in holding his opinious. Allow- 
ing these opinions to be substantially true, he is 
yet guilty of being right by mistake and of get- 
ting right by a dishonest evasion of evidence. 
But while it is true that no man is bound to be- 
lieve anything that cannot be proved to be true, 
it is also unquestionable that his voluntary powers 
may be most intensely concerned in relation to the 
evidence. Not only is man not bound to receive 
anything as true, without a sufficiency of evi- 
dence, but the mind is so constituted that it can- 
not receive anything as true, unless upon some 
kind and some degree of evidence. Faith must 
undoubtedly be controlled by the evidence before 
the mind. No effort of the will can make a mind 
inquiring for the truth, believe a thing to be true, 
for which there is no evidence. Nor can we 
avoid giving credit to a thing, however unwilling 
we may be to accept it, if the evidence to prove 
it is decisive. This power of evidence to force 
a conviction over the struggles of the will, is 
the ground upon which it is claimed, that man 
is-not responsible for his belief, that it is alto- 
gether controlled by the evidence, and not subject 
to:his will. This takes it for granted that man 
is not responsible for anything but which is ab- 
solutely under the unlimited control of his will. 
But this is by no means true. Man is responsi- 
ble for the acts of his will, no matter whether 
those acts of the will are absolute and control- 
ling or not. Just so far as his will is employed, 
he is responsible, and no farther. If his will 
merely resist, the admission of a truth, and his 
assent is yielded reluctantly and bitterly, he is 
obviously responsible just to the extent of that 
reluctance. If his will can so control his esti- 
mate of the evidence; if his prejudices are so 
powerful as to render him incapable of an impar- 
tial judgment upon the testimony, his responsi- 
bility is obvious. If the mind yields bitterly to 
the force of overwhelming evidence, it is obvi- 
ously responsible for the moral feeling by which 
its resistance was prompted. No matter what 
may be the peculiar nature of the act of the will in 
any particular case, man is responsible just accord- 
ing to the nature of that act. Indeed, the opin- 
ion that man is not responsible for his belief, 
takes it for granted that feeling and prejudice 
have nothing to do with the formation of opin- 
ion. But this is contrary to the universal testi- 





mony of history and experience. The idea of 
man’s responsibility for his belief, is a principle 
that underlies the whole structure of society. It 
is the principle which requires the absence of all 
personal interest in causes coming before the 
public officers of justice. It is a principle which 
pervades our estimate of human character in 
every walk of life. We never fail to denounce 
a judge whose judgment is perverted by his pas- 
sions. We never fail to disapprove the moral 
character of a man who forms all his views of 
men and things, simply from his prejudices, 
without waiting or caring for an honest investi- 
gation. The truth is, by far the greater portion 
of the opinions of all men, is formed more from 
simple suggestions of feeling, than froma con- 
sultation of facts. It is absolutely impossible to 
prevent the contact of the will of man, with the 
evidence or the opinions presented to his under- 
standing. The moral nature of man will keep 
step with the motions of his mental nature. If 
the mind acts at all, the very nature of action 
implies activity and exertion. If it act at all, it 
must act either right or wrong. Thus the influ- 
ence of the will is found to affect our views of 
the evidence, by presenting a perfectly impartial 
view of the testimony. or by so resisting or ad- 
ding to the evidence, as to give it undue prepon- 
derance, or deprive it of its just consideration, 
according as the prejudice of the heart is for or 
against the subject of the evidence. There is 
another distinct mode in which the voluntary 
powers of the soul will be called into play by the 
evidence of a case. ‘The nature of certain kinds 
of evidence, necessarily imposes a responsibility 
upon the mird. There are various kinds of evi- 
dence: some intrinsic or self-evidence; others 
circumstantial ; and others again, require the ac- 
tive exertion of the mind to perceive their force. 
The evidences of christianity are not analogous 
to the evidences of the existence of the sun—an 
evidence acting by a physical necessity, and im- 
pressing conviction without any exertion of the 
mind. They are similar to the evidences of the 
higher mathematics or the evidence of any his- 
torical fact, which require an exertion of the 
mind to grasp them. Now, in making this ex- 
ertion, the voluntary powers of the mind are 
called into play, and responsibility inevitably 
ensues. ‘The sum of the whole is this: man is 
not morally responsible, except for the acts of 
his moral nature; but as it is impossible to pre- 
vent the action of his moral nature along with 
every exertion of his active powers, it is absurd 
to talk of releasing man from his responsibility 
for his belief. Until we can release man from 
responsibility for the influence and acts of his 
will, we must allow his responsibility for every- 
thing in which the will is concerned, and conse- 
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quently for his opinions. To admit the respon- 
sibility of man at all, and deny it, for his opin- 
jons, is absurd; for it admits man to be accoun- 
table, yet denies it in one grand department of 
his nature ; yea, in the very spring and source of 
the acts for which his responsibility is acknow- 
ledged. He is responsible in the formation of 
his opinions, in their indulgence, and in their re- 
sults. If an opinion springs into his mind from 
the bias of his heart, he is responsible. If any 
truth is presented to his understanding, and he 
refuses to consider it, he is responsible. If any 
truth is forced upon him, and he dislikes it, he is 
responsible. Or if his mind, under any aspect 
of the truth as presented to it, is imbued with 
any kind or degree of moral feeling about it, he 
is responsible for the same, and entitled to respect 
or contempt, according to the purity or impurity, 
the strength or the weakness of that feeling. 

If Dr. Plumer had only interpreted his facts, 
generalized them. into propositions, or distilled 
them to a principle, his lecture would have been 
far more effective over the class of minds for 
which it was intended. The classes who would 
be satisfied with the lecture as it is, have really 
no need of it; while those who really need it, will 
not becontent with the incomplete state of the ar- 
gument. The argumentis true as far as it goes, but 
itdoes notgofarenough. Thelecture isnot untrue, 
but incomplete in its statement of the argument. 

The lecture next in succession, is very dif- 
ferent, both in structure and in style, from the 
One just noticed. It is decidedly the ablest dis- 
cussion of the whole series, with a single excep- 
tiou. Mr. Van Zandt’s subject is the Necessity 
of a Revelation. He has discussed it with a most 
masterly ability, and arranged the results of his 
strong and patient thought in a style of very con- 
siderable merit. The first part of the lecture is 
devoted to the discussion of the true nature and 
value of the argument drawn from the alleged 
necessity for a revelation. In this portion of 
the argument, the most consummate powers of 
analysis and construction, are displayed. The 
whole argument from the necessity of a revela- 
tion, has been depreciated by at least one of the 
greatest minds of modern times, from a mistaken 
view of the true nature of the argument, admit- 
ting it to be valid. Dr. Chalmers could see but 
little force in the plea for the Bible as a revela- 
tion from God, on the general ground of neces- 
sity for such a revelation, because admitting this 
necessity, it did by no means follow that the Bi- 
ble was the revelation, whose necessity was ad 
mitted. He preferred, therefore, a direct ap- 
proach to the question, is the Bible a Revelation? 
holding that the actual fact, if it could be estab- 
lished, would. establish its own necessity. He 


fact ; while the opposing parties claim to estab- 
lish a presumption to the fact, by means of a 
prior demonstration of its necessity. ‘The objec- 
tion of Dr. Chalmers to the plea from a necessity, 
is only justified upon the supposition that the ar- 
gument was a presumptive argument. But such 
is not the case; it does not claim to be more 
than a mere presumption. But the presumption 
if it can be established, is valuable, as it throws 
the burden of proof upon the infidel ranks, to the 
extent of the presumption, and places the ques- 
tion in such a position, that if the Bible is found 
to answer these necessities of the case, which 
prove the necessity for a revelation, then the 
claims of the Bible are established as that reve- 
lation which was needed. In thus stating the 
true nature of the argument, and vindicating its 
real force, by putting it in its proper position, 
the lecturer has rendered a really valuable ser- 
vice to the support of the Christian faith. 

In conducting the discussion on the direct 
question of the necessity of a revelation, Mr. 
Van Zandt has not given sufficient prominence, 
perhaps, to one very significant fact; this is the 
absolute impossibility of separating the teachings 
of the Bible from the lessons of reason in modern 
speculations on the subject. He has seen the 
fact, and used it with effect in his argument; but 
we think it possesses a force, absolutely conclu- 
sive, against the infidel position in this part of 
the question. The question is not what reason 
can prove to be true, after it has been told of it; 
but what it ean discover without being told. 
This is the exact state of the question, and the 
statement of it, makes it evident that it is im- 
possible at this time to separate between the 
two, and ascertain what reason could discover 
without the Bible, and what it can prove within 
the advantage of its statement. Admitting it to 
be possible that the infidel could expel every 
trace of the influence of the Bible from his mind, 
in forming his theory, it would be impossible for 
him to establish the fact of the completeness of 
that expurgation, aud the argument would fail 
for want of sufficient authentication and,certain- 
ty. But itis absolutely impossible for a modern 
infidel to expurgate all the influences of revealed 
truth from his mind. It is impossible for him to 
say how much he is indebted to the Bible or not, 
for his premises or his conclusion. He can, 
therefore, no longer fairly appeal to what reason 
can do, independently of revelation. It is inad- 
missible for a modern infidel to deny the neces- 
sity of revelation, on account of the power of 
reason. He may assert in vain what reason can 
prove, unless he can establish what reason can 
discover, and clearly trace a distinction between 
reason alone, and reason influenced by the state- 
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an argument into the controversy, branded with 
such an objection, no infidel would allow its va- 
lidity : but the rule is as good against him as for 
him, and his plea against revelation on account 
of the boasted achievements of reason, is ruled 
out on the ground of its indistinctuess and its un- 
susceptibility of definite discrimination upon its 
real force. It is impossible to get the question 
of the real power of reason uninfluenced by reve- 
lation fairly before us at any other bar than the 
porches of the ancient speculators of Greece. 
Even there the question is not free from objec- 
tions, arising from the influence of tradition upon 
the theories of those great heathen philosophers. 
But no where else can it be at all admissible, 
even asa matter of debate. To get a full idea 
then of the capacity of reason to determine the 
great questions of religious speculation, we must 
go back to the grand old thinkers of heathen 
Greece. It seems to us that no man can read 
these singular compounds of weakness and 
strength, darkness and light, and estimate the 
conscious uncertainty which attends the boldest 
assertions of their remarkable authors. without 
being satisfied that reason can only create pre- 
sumptions at best, where absolute certainty alone 
can be of use to the happiness of man. The 
cause of it is obvious: the great things which 
lie beyond the vale of sense, are simple matters of 
fact, which can only be determined by testimony 
from within the mysterious bourne. Thus we 
may presume, from the fact of our existence now, 
that we will exist hereafter; but it is only a pre- 
sumption: the fact can only be made certain by 
a definite statement from a competent witness, 
cognizant of the actual state of affairs. In other 
words, by a revelation from God himself. 

The discussion of the whole subject by Mr. 
Van Zandt, is very happily conceived. The 
lecture is really a master-piece of quiet, medita- 
tive analysis. The argument ought to be, and 
will be, not merely satisfactory, but conclusive, 
to all candid and competent judges. 

The lecture of Dr. Ruffner, on Miracles, is a 
clear and forcible presentation of the usual views 
of the subject, undistinguished by any preémi- 
nent ability, but fully in keeping with the repu- 
tation of the author. But we are sorry to be 
compelled to dissent entirely, both from the truth 
of the following paragraph, and the prudence of 
publishing it in a volume, so likely to last as the 
lectures before us. We are sure there must have 
been some mistake or negligence concerned in 
the composition of sentiments, so singular as the 
following : 


“Men may publish doctrines that are sublime, 
pure, benevolent, and fully approved by the rea- 
son and conscience of mankind ; yet. however, 
they may appear worthy to have emanated from 





Heaven, they may still be the product of merely 
human wisdom. Whatever the human mind igs 
capable of receiving by revelation from God, it 
may also, by possibility, originate, by the exer- 
cise of its own powers. Divine revelation, 
though flowing from an infinite source, is neces- 
sarily limited to the capacity of the recipient. 
In God and in his works, are depths of wisdom, 
reaching infinitely beyond all the profundities of 
human thought. The huinan mind seems indeed 
to have an indefinite range of thought; it can 
form combinations innumerable of those elements 
of thought, which it derives from sense and rea- 
son. But itcan form no conception of anything 
beyond the informations of sense and the sug- 
gestions of reason. Therefore, while humau 
nature remains unchanged, the Spirit of God can 
reveal nothing to the spirit of man, but what is 
‘already within the natural range of human con- 
ception, and intrinsically undistinguishable from 
the natural products of the mind. Many a poor 
enthusiast has mistaken the ardor of his feelings 
and the vividness of his conceptions, for the in- 
spirationofGod. Withoutan external sign from 
God, no man certainly can distinguish a Divine 
revelation from what is purely human; for reve- 
lation is necessarily so humanized in passing 
through a human medium, that nothing indica- 
ting its Divine origin, remains distinetly impress- 
ed upon it. As external evidence is necessary 
to distinguish general history from ingeniously 
wrought fictions, so without the criterion of mi- 
racles, we might confound the revelations of the 
Holy Spirit, with the dreams of the enthusiast 
and the inventions of the impostor.’’* 


It is certainly a most singular statement, that 
whatever the human mind is capable of receiv- 
ing by revelation from God, it is capable of ori- 
ginating by the exercise of its own powers. If 
this be true, we really do not see that there is 
any necessity fur a revelation at all. If this be 
true, we do not see how there can be any such 
thing as a mystery in religion. There is one 
sense in which a divine revelation must be limi- 
ted to the capacity of the recipient, and there is 
another, in which this is not true. The mind is 
perfectly capable of accepting as true, many 
things which it cannot comprehend. We may 
easily accept the fact that the will has power over 
certain muscles of the body, yet we may not be 
able to understand the mode in which this power 
actually operates. A thousand illustrations of 
this assertion will occur on the slightest reflec- 
tion. Now it is true, the mind must be able to 
understand a statement of a thing before it can 
receive it as true, and in this sense, divine reve- 
lation must be limited to the capacity of the reci- 
pient. But it is a very different thing to under- 
stand fully the thing which is stated ; in this sense, 
the assertion is not true. It may be impossible 
for the human mind to form any conception of 
the Eternity, or the triune constitution of the 





*Lecture, pp. 61—62. 
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Deity; yet it is perfectly competent for the mind 
to accept the statement of the fact, that there is 
a Trinity, on the authority of a competent wit- 
ness. Indeed, there seems to be a perpetual 
confusion in the whole paragraph. In one place, 
it confounds our ability to form definite concep- 
tions of a thing, with our capacity of accepting it 
astrue. In another, it confounds our ability to 
discover a thing, with our capacity to accept it 
on competent authority. One sentence seems to 
surrender all the ground claimed by the deist, by 
allowing the full competency of natural reason. 
Others seem to give up all that has ever been 
asked by those who objected to the mysteries of 
the gospel. Another destroys one great branch 
of the Internal Evidence of Christianity, by de- 
nying that the revelation, after passing through 
a human medium, retains any thing distinguisha- 
bly above the capacities of the human mind. 
We regret this, extremely; for we have no idea 
in the world that Dr. Ruffner really meant to 
convey the ideas so unfortunately conveyed by 
his language, and the paragraph will give an oc- 
casion of exulting remark to all those errorists 
who have so long contested those points with 
the friends of Christianity. If he merely meant 
to say that man must be able to understand what 
God says, the remark is true in one sense; it 
would not answer the purpose of a revelation for 
God to speak in an unknown tongue. If this is 
all he meant, the idea was not worth the risk of 
80 serious a misunderstanding as it was easily 
capable of receiving. But if it meant that man 
must be able to understand all that God actually 
declares to be true, we must protest in the name 
of all sound reason, and all sound theology, to- 
gether. If this be true, there must be a change 
‘in the substance of a truth, with every different 
understanding to which it is presented, and what 
is intrinsic truth to a strong, clear mind, becomes 
false and absurd, as soon as it is presented to 
avy mind incapable of understanding it. While 
we acquit Dr. Ruffner of all intention to convey 
such impressions, we must be permitted to regret 
that his language should have been so unguarded 
as to be not only readily susceptible of such a con- 
struction, but as to actually suggest it with a 
force well nigh irresistible. 

In commenting upon the paragraph quoted 
from this lecture, we have left ourselves but little 
space to devote to the real value of the argu- 
ment from the miracles of Christ. This branch 
of the great subject of the Christian Evidences 
must ever be an impregnable barrier against all 
the attempts of infidelity. It coutains in a pe- 
culiar degree the great characteristic of the gos- 
pel as a system of facts. Jesus Christ is said to 

have done certain miraculous works, and the 
whole question is determined, when it is settled 


that he actually did do what is alleged to have 
beendone. If he did not do them, then nobody is 
bound to believe thathe did. If he did do them, 
then all are bound not only to accept the gospel as 
true, but to comply with all its requisitions. Now 
the question simply is, can these facts be proved? 
If they cannot be proved, nobody is bound to be- 
lieve either them or the system of religion built 
upon them. Is it possible to prove them? Mr. 
Hume says, No, because it is much more likely 
the witnesses should lie, than that the miracle 
should have occurred. This is very true: it is 
much more likely that witnesses should lie, than 
that a miracle should occur ; and the whole ques- 
tion left for discussion is the question, did they 
actually lie? The whole question then, as a ques- 
tion of evidence, is reduced to a question of the 
credibility of the witnesses; a question which 
Hume must admit to be entirely susceptible of 
proof. ‘The whole point is simply a question of 
fact. If the facts can be actually proved, then 
it makes no difference how much philosophers 
may argue against the possibility of the event. 
If the facts cannot be proved, then no one is 
bound to believe them, and the question is at an 
end. Hume's argument can only hold on a sin- 
gle supposition; a miracle is unsusceptible of 
proof only on the hypothesis that it is an impos- 
sibility, a thing beyond the power of God. If it 
be allowed to be possible, then the whole ar- 
gument again returns to a simple question of fact. 
God is able, or he is not able, to work a miracle. 
If he is not able the debate is atan end. If he 
is able, the question whether he will work one, 
can only be determined by an expression of his 
will; and the question whether he has actually 
worked one, is a plain question of fact to be de- 
termined in the usual way. Anything that is 
possible, is susceptible of proof. We say then 
very quietly to all skeptics, if these facts cannot 
be proved, you are not bound to believe them, 
and we refer you to the testimony. If they are 
true, then you are as-much bound as any body 
else to examine the testimony and accept the 
facts. We recommend you to a diligent and im- 
partial examination of the appropriate proofs in 
this part of the subject. We could simply put 
you on your guard against the influences of your 
prejudices in judging of the testimony. Noman 
ever found any difficulty in accepting the gospel, 
who was really willing to accept it as true. 

It is not necessary for us to dwell upon the 
merits and demerits of the entire series of arti- 
cles before us. The lecture of Dr. McGill is a 
rather unique discussion of the prophetic testi- 
mony of the Scriptures. It does uot pretend to 
enter into specific detail, placing prophecy and 





fulfilment side by side, so as to destroy the pos- 
sibility of doubt. The world has yet to see an 
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argument on this great subject worthy of the tre- 


: ‘ ; 
mendous power of its bearing on the question of 


the divine origin of the gospel. Nor will the for- 
mation of such an argument require less than the | 
most cousummate powers of analysis and com-| 
bination, a learning comprehensive of the history 
of all ages, and a patience of research which, 
cannot be exhausted. It is certain that the ar- 
gument before us has not even begun to approach 
such a discussion. Easy, graceful, imaginative, 
finical in the extreme, and as affected as it is 
everything else put together, the lecture is really 
a masterpiece of elegant and imaginative theo- 
logical coxcombery. It is chiefly valuable for 
the list of characteristics required in every gen- 
uine prophecy. 

The sketch of the character of Christ, by Dr. 
James W. Alexander, is a pleasant and rather 
graceful piece of chit-chat. The article of Dr. 
Sampson is a plain and labored article, full of 
ripe scholarship, and indicating a maturity of in- 
formation on the subject which speaks in the 
highest terms of the efficiency of the theological 
school to which he is attached, and the ability of 
its teachers. The articles of Messrs. Moore, 
Hoge, Miller, Smith, Green, Robinson and Rice 
are filled with varied and valuable thought. There 
‘are some very fine specimens of declamation in 
Mr. Hoge’s lecture. Mr. Miller’s article is the 
most singular in the book, and affords a capital 
exemplification of the closeness with which the 
sublime and ridiculous are associated. It is al- 
most impossible to understand it; this must be 
admitted; but at the same time this must be as- 
cribed to the nature of the subject, and not by 
any means to the lack of ability in the lecturer. 
No one but a man of keen and vigorous under- 
standing could have constructed this unique and 
Gothic structure out of the mists and clouds of 
German metaphysics. Mr. Robinson’s article in 
particular is extremely able; it stands third in 
the series for ability. The logic is the broad and 
massive weapon of a debater, and the rapid flow 
of the style indicates a popular orator, accus- 
tomed to the extemporaneous efforts of popular 
assemblies. His subject isthe Difficulties of In- 
fidelity, and the rapid, yet weighty movement of 
the logic is enlivened all through with the pa- 
thos, the wit, and the glowing fancy of one able to 
touch the hearts, as well as to command the in- 
tellects of men. It seems to us that this pecu- 
liar mode of defending the gospel by a positive 
movement on the camp of the enemy might be 
made irresistibly effective. Itis a new and tho- 
roughly warranted method of proceeding, and 
one which promises rici laurels to the successful 
achiever of the adventure, as is abundantly shown 
in the foray of Mr. Robinson. The system of 





|abuse of an application, to what has not one 
quality of a system—is inextricably entangled. 
Never were there so many absurdities advanced, 
so much hatred and venom against the opposing 
theory displayed in every attitude of a contro- 
versy, or so many wild, or atrocious, or ridicu- 
lous positions assumed for defence. Let Mr, 
Robinson pursue his victory, or call some half- 
dozen able allies to his assistance, and we will 
venture to predict more consternation in the infi- 
del ranks than they ever dreamed they could be 
made to feel. 

But the great lecture of the book, is the dis- 
cussion of the Internal Evidences, by Dr. Robert 
J. Breckinridge, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 
This lecture we do not hesitate to pronounce one 
of the most extraordinary productions of the age. 
It could only have been produced by an intellect 
of the very first rank, in the very first order of 
intellect. Indeed, no one accustomed to study 
the peculiarities of the human face, could fail to 
detect at a glance, a man of the most extraordi- 
nary character, in the portrait which precedes 
the lecture in the volume before us. No one 
could mistake the stern and intense expression 
which glitters in every line of the dark and ema- 
ciated face, which looks upon us from the centre 
of this engraving. A forehead low, but rather 
massive, a brow knit into a frown of perpetual 
reflection, an eye looking the very focus of in‘ 
tellectual intensity, a mouth of inflexible decis- 
ion, and the entire contour of the head tell a tale 
of wouderful interest to the observer. It isa 
countenance upon which is graven the record of 
powers of the human mind, equal to any demand 
in the exigencies of human life. It is full of the 
most mysterious attraction, and gives a promise 
of power, which only the most extraordinary re- 
sults could sustain. But when we open the 
pages that follow it, and pass on to the end, we 
instinctively feel that the promise of the face has 
been more than redeemed. We express the de- 
liberate convictions of our mind, when we de- 
clare we do not believe a superior effort could be 
made by any man now living in the world. 

Dr. Breckinridge seems to have constructed 
his argument upon the plan of a pyramid. At 
least its only fitting symbol is one of those tall 
heaps of enduring granite, which have shaded 
the plains of Egypt from time immemorial. He 
commences with a view of the general ideas of 
mankind about the existence of a deity; and so 
wide is the outer line of the foundation, it seems 
to tremble obscurely upon the very edge of the 
horizon. Then comesa brief attempt to explain 
the logical nature of the question about the ori- 
gin of thus great idea, showing the presumption 





infidelity—if the term system will submit to the 





of its origin in a divine revelation, by showing 
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the completeness with which such a supposition 
accounts for the idea, and by showing bow pro- 
gressively inadequate to explain its origin are 
the successive suppositions ranging down irom 
revealed and natural religion, to the entire ne- 
gation of all religious ideas in Atheism. A brief 
series of remarks introduces and dismisses the 


question of the authenticity and uneorrupted 
preservation of the books of the Old and New 
Tm... a : . 

Testaments. ‘Then follow in the two successive 


paragraphs, a set of vigorous discriminations be- 
tween certain ideas commonly confounded by 
writers on the authority, inspiration and revela- 
tion of the sacred books. The closing division 
of the introduction displays the ground of the 
duty he was about to perform, and announcing 
the subject of his remarks, with a few allusions 
to the method of treatment he had adopted, he 
proceeds immediately to the discussion. The 
first paragraph of the lecture proper, is so fine a 
specimen of the various kinds of merit that unite 
in this most singular specimen of intellectual 
effort, that we cannot withhold it from the reader. 
It is designed to exhibit the influence of the in- 
ternal evidence of the Scriptures, upon the exist- 
ence of God ; a question which has hitherto been 
claimed by the infidel and given up by the Chris- 
tian, as a preliminary question, necessary to be 
settled before approaching the question of the 
divine authority of the Bible. It did certainly 
seem reasonable that we should prove there was 
a God, before we undertook to prove that he had 
spoken to man. The whole controversy was 
checked at the outset by this specious demand. 
The infidel vapored extensively over the absur- 
dity of attempting to prove to him that Ged had 
spoken, before he admitted there was a God at 
all, or admitting there was, before it was allowed 
that he could speak to man. But we imagine 
this plausibility will appear no more in the great 
conflict of the gospel with infidel hostility. 


“]. They tell us on the threshold, that it is 
not competent for us to prove that God has spo- 
ken to us—much less to prove this by any con- 
siderations connected with the message itself— 
until we have first proved that God exists; and 
moreover that we must prove this latter point, 
not only previously to, but independently of, the 
former. I could have wished that a separate lec- 
ture on the being and attributes of God, had 
formed a part of this course; not only as by this 
means greater completeness would have been 
given to the whole; but especially because, in our 
day, there is a growing infidelity, much of which 
wickedly baptizes itself into the name of Christ, 
the fundamental error of which attacks the sep- 
arate, personal existence of God. As there is 
none, | may the more properly clear this partic- 
ular objection—though avoiding, as I needs must, 
the general argument. To that end, suppose I 


were to make the same challenge to an argument 
designed to prove from the work of creation, that 
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the universe has a divine author: and demand 
that the exisience of God be first and indefinitely 
proved—before any one shall attempt to prove, 
that all created things are his handy-work!? Sup- 
pose again, I should interpose a similar challenge, 
to an argument purporting to prove the existence 
of God, as the ruler of the universe —or the judge 
and final rewarder of men, or their merciful ben- 
efactor—either from considerations from the gev- 
eral order of nature, or the universal course of 
Providence, or the adaptation of man to the uni- 
verse! Is it not obvious that the objection ap- 
plies in the same manner, and nearly to the same 
extent, in one case as in another? They first 
deny that we can prove the existence of God, 
by any argument a priori. Independently of 
that, there is his work within us; and this also 
they deny. Independently of these two, there 
is no way in which we can know anything of 
God, except by the external manifestations he 
makes of himself. If he had made but one kind 
of external manifestation of himself—that would 
be a way, whether of works, or providence, or 
word, to know him: but if he makes many ex- 
ternal manifestations of himself. each is a way 
as real as any other, and to those capable of com- 
prehending it, as conclusive, both that he is and 
what he is. It might just as well be said that 
the course of providence affords no proof of the 
being of God, but only an elucidation of his char- 
acter, after his being had been previously and in- 
dependently proved. And the same thing might 
be said of the works of God. We have no more 
idea—perhaps not so much—how God ought to 
make a world, or how he ought to govern it— 
than how he ought to speak to it. In this case, 
therefore, the word of God may be as real and 
as legitimate a source of proof of his existence, 
as either his works or his providence can be: 
since it is just as certain that if God has spoken, 
there is a God, as it is, that if God ereates, or 
God rules, there is a God : and it cannot be pre- 
tended that it is more difficult to deduce anything 
whatever concerning God, from a full revelation 
of himself by words, than by works, or by prov- 
idence. It is very manifest that a demand that 
we shall prove the existence of God, previous to 
and independent of any particular manifestation 
of himself—might be made with equal propriety of 
every successive and every conceivable manifesta- 
tion of himself: the end of which is, that in proving 
God’s existence, we must be deprived of all the 
manifestations of that existence—that is, in effect, 
of all the sources of knowledge of his existence— 
until that existence itself is first proved. Thisis 
a round-about, and very silly way to atheism. 
For let it be considered, that so far as we are 
concerned, it is the very same thing to say, there 
is no God at all, as tosay God bas made no man- 
ifestation of himself to us. And again, upon the 
supposition of our own intelligent existence, 
which cannot well be denied, it is impossible for 
us te conceive, that God should not manifest him- 
self to us, if he exists at all: since we know noth- 
ing more certainly than that activity is ap attri- 
bute of all existence that rises above the condi- 
tion of inert matter; and that it becomes more 
intense, more exalted and more comprehensive, 
with the increasing dignity and power of the ex- 
istence itself: so that the non-manifestation to 
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intelligent existences, of an infinite, almighty, 
and all-pervading activity, is an inconceivable 
absurdity. And still further, upon the supposi- 
tion of our having any certain knowledge of any- 
thing whatever, which cannot well be denied; 
the probability at once becomes violent in favor 
of the existence and by consequence the mani- 
festation of God. For the most certain thing 
to us, is that we do not individually oecupy the 
entire universe—and that exterior to ourself there 
is much beside and independent of us. Itisim- 
possible, in the nature of the case, for us to know 
that in that universe exterior to us, one of the 
things may not be God; so that the non-exist- 
ence of God is a proposition which, even if it 
were true, is wholly incapable of being proved. 
In such a state of the question—even supposing 
the probabilities to be capable of being exactly 
balanced—when considered a priori, which is 
by no means the case—the very slightest pre- 
sumption which could arise in favorof that which 
may be proved, at once inclines the scale against 
that which in its own nature cannot be proved. 
And therefore, as there is an utter impossibility 
of proving the non-existence of God, and very 
many methods of rendering the fact of his ex- 
istence probable, there would, in the case suppo- 
sed, arise immediately the violent probability al- 
ready stated. For the purposes of the present 
argument, therefore, there is manifestly no such 
necessity as that which is so constantly urged by 
infidels, and so generally conceded by Christians: 
a demand on one side, and a confession on the 
other, equally absurd, and in their result atheis- 
tical. For let it be supposed, there is a God :— 
then the question would be, is this his word? Or 
let it be supposed for the moment undetermined 
whether there is a God or not:—then the ques- 
tion would be in such a position that any proof 
that this is the word of a God. would in like 
manner prove that there mustbea God. Either 
way, the question remains the same—do these 
Scriptures commend themselves to us as a reve- 
lation from an infinite, eternal, and unchangeable 
being? If they do not, there may still be such a 
being. If they do, there must of necessity, so 
far as we are concerned, be such a being.’’* 


This is certainly one of the most notable spe- 
cimens of original and convincing discrimination 
upon ideas long admitted to be unsusceptible of 
division that has ever appeared. It presents, in 
a prominent view, many of the high qualities of 
the lecturer ata single glance. The watchful- 
ness with which he refuses to pass even the old- 
est and most familiar landmarks of the contro- 
versy without notice, exposes a most uncommon 
quality of his mind. This is the fierce vigilance 
with which his mind scems to sweep the entire 
range of any subject on which he is employed. 
Not only is he busy in pushing rapidly forward 


the main body of his argument, but it seems as 
if his mind were playing at the same time w th 
supernatural activity across every relative idea, 
and every possible relation of each idea, not 
merely with the main subject, but with every eng- 


* Lectures, pp. 327—330. 


nate subject. There seems to be a species of side 
glance always flashing round on either side of the 
argument with an energy almost savage. This 
perpetual recognition of the minor relations of his 
thoughts to each other, or to other things as well 
as to his argument, would be a ruinous process 
to a dialectician less thoroughly master of him- 
self and his logical weapons than Dr. Breckin- 
ridge. It would embarrass the general argument 
at every step of its progress, and perhaps strip 
it of its legitimate effect on the final issue, by de- 
taining the attention upon the minor relations of 
the thought, to the exclusion of the main current 
of the logic. But it is one of the most singular 
proofs of the exquisite discipline and power of 
the great mind under review, that no multiplica- 
tion of these minor relations between the links 
of his logic, ever impedes the motion or prevents 
the effect of his argument. On the contrary, 
they add immeasurably to the appearance of 
matchless vigor of intellect, and the inexhausti- 
ble profusion of logic which is spread all over 
this remarkable production. The main argument 
seems to be groined and twisted in the mere wan- 
tonness of exuberant power. It is curling all 
over with these clusters and tendrils of logic dam- 
ascened into the substance of the argument. This 
singular peculiarity is at once a fruit and an in- 
dex of another power, exhibited in every part of 
the lecture before us, in which the author seems 
to surpass every speaker or writer of the present 
day. ‘This is the immense wealth of logic which 
he seems to have perfectly at command. He 
never seems satisfied with a single view of the 
subject however satisfactory; or with a single, 
argument, however conclusive. There is an in- 
cessant passage of new forms of logic before the 
mind, until we are impressed with the conviction, 
that he only stops because the page will not hold 
all that he would put upon it. One huge mass 
of reasoning is scarcely placed in its position, be- 
fore another, still more magnificent, is piled upon 
it, and at length the great structure is towering 
above us, glittering like the marble walls of some 
Grecian temple, the model of a perfect combi- 
nation of strength and beauty. 

The observant critic will be struck with another 
combination of qualities in the logical structure 
of the article before us. Wereferto the singular 
union of intensity and comprehensiveness in the 
mind of the author, and particularly, the immense 
variety of both these species of excellence in this 
particular production of his powers. It is per- 
haps the rarest and highest combination of quali- 
ties ever found in the human mind. It is not so 
difficult to take one wide and rather undefined 
view of a question; nor is it so difficult to follow 
such a view, by a view falling far within the 
circle of the first. But it is a very different 
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thing to multiply these wide views, to draw the 
line of the second concentric circle just within 
the edge of the first, and to maintain this steady 
contraction of view, dwelling keenly at each suc- 
cessive involution upon the objects in its range, 
and sweeping every thing at that immense dis- 
tance with the clear, all-grasping glance of a per- 
fect comprehension. It requires, for example, 
no effort to discern the sharp outline of the moun- 
tains, displayed against the clear, blue sky above 
and beyond them; but it takes the fierce. intense 
gaze of an eagle, to take in each object below 
the horizon, and to press its glance steadily along 
each successive decline from the top towards the 
bottom of the ascent. The feat, in matters of 
intellect, requires a similar union of breadth and 
intensity in the understanding, to that required 
in the eye, by the material vision. Difficult as it 
is, it is accomplished in this lecture, with a per- 
fection in which it is done in no other English 
composition, with, perhaps, the exception of some 
parts of the Living Temple of John Howe. At 
one moment we are amazed at the breadth and 
compass of one view, and before our astonish- 
ment is exhausted we are presented with another, 
across wide and variegated scenery, over which 
the mind roves in delighted wonder. Then the 
whole aspect of the argument is instantly altered, 
and we are drawa down to that contemplation of 
an effort as subtle and intense as the speculations 
of Spinoza. Nor is this interchange of view al- 
lowed to us once; but it is repeated until the 
marvel of power is infinitely multiplied in the 
marvel of variety. There is also a curious ex- 
hibition of this union of breadth and intensity of 
mind, in the lecture, in the double series of logical 
ideas employed in some of the paragraphs, push- 
ing upon two distinct, yet related conclusions at 
the sametime. If we may be allowed to degrade 
a noble exhibition of intellectual power, by so 
paltry a comparison, we would liken it to an ath- 
lete of the circus, riding two horses at once, a 
foot upon each, moving at full speed round the 
arena, master in full of himself and his flying 
coursers. Examples of this peculiarity will meet 
the reader on almost every page in the latter part 
of the lecture. 

The union of these powers of mind in an in- 
tellect so thoroughly disciplined, necessarily gives 
effect to anotherremarkable exhibition of intellee- 
tual ability. This is the power of concentration. 
Indeed, the striking exertion of this power has 
been of decided disadvantage to the lecture be- 
fore us. Its huge masses of thought are com- 
pressed together with such force, as to render it 
to a degree incomprehensible to the common 
reader, and even to the scholar, unless at the ex- 
pense of an amount of thought, which many are 
not likely to give it. This is the principal blem- 





ish of the lecture ; but we shall congratulate our- 
selves on its obscurity, if it will induce the au- 
thor to resume the subject and expand the arti- 
cle into a volume. This obscurity is not owing 
to any lack of clearness in the conception of the 
lecturer, but from the excessive condensation 
necessary to the presentation of a complete 
outline of the argument in his own understand- 
ing. The lecture before us does not exhibit such 
striking examples of this immense power of 
condensing thought, as are afforded by some other 
efforts of the celebrated author. In this peculi- 
arity as a public speaker, he is unequalled by any 
orator this country has ever produced. Some 
of the speeches of the distinguished speakers of 
America, exhibit certain traces of this power ; 
but the large majority of them are constructed 
strictly upon the syllogistic plan. In this method 
of argument, the speaker rises step by step, dis- 
playing, as he goes, the machinery of his logic 
in every movement. This is the analytic mode 
of discussion, which, while it affords ample scope 
for the highest efforts of the highest order of in- 
tellect, yet by no means requires so rare and pow- 
erful a faculty as this peculiarity we are now il- 
lustrating in the mind of Dr. Breckinridge. This 
peculiarity is the power of combination and con- 
centration in an oration. It is the power of se- 
lecting the results of analysis, or the great con- 
crete facts in a large and complicated subject, 
and compressing them together in one continu- 
ous and compacted strain of remark. Itis easier 
to analyze than combine thought: it is far easier 
to frame an address, by taking afew leading ideas, 
splitting them asunder, and moving over the di- 
visions of its separated parts, than to frame it 
from without, by collecting results, and recom- 
bining them into a new and effective argument. 
In this tremendous power of remarking as dis- 
tinguished from arguing, no one has ever sur- 
passed the celebrated man under notice. Not 
that he is deficient in the power of analysis; not 
at all: for this power of his mind is on the same 
large scale with all its other powers; but this 
power is not so marked and rare a peculiarity as 
his power of concentration. 

But none of his extraordinary mental faculties 
are more remarkable than the perfect ease with 
which all of them seem to move in obedience to 
his will. ‘There is a conscious ease and vigor of 
movement in the motion of the entire discourse 
which can only be paralleled in the masterly dis- 
courses of Isaac Barrow. The reader of this 
massive argument will be astonished to be told 
it was delivered extempore. This alone was 
wanting to complete the triumph. In the great 
efforts even of the greatest men of our own coun- 
try and of England, there is every variety of abil- 
ity displayed; but in the most of them we may 
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detect the signs of effort: we see the straining 
of the muscles; we detect the contortion of the 
face as the strong faculties within are heaving 
with the mighty travail of thought. But there 
is an air of conscious ease, a masterly vigor and 
grace of motion, about the action of the great 
mind before us, that gives us a most exalted con- 
ception of the inexhaustible resources of the un- 
employed power within it. He moves amongst 
the complicated difficulties of his subject with 
the easy confidence of a master, and handles the 
huge and glittering masses of thought as a Titan 
would dandle a child. 

If we turn from the logical peculiarities of the 
article to its rhetorical elements, our admiration 
and astonishment will be greatly increased. The 
style is one of uncommon merit. Easy, grace- 
ful, full of breadth and compass, it expresses the 
quarried gems of thought within with a power 
and grace worthy of the substance it conveys. It 
is inferior in studied simplicity and elegance, in 
ornate and yet massive power to the style of Mr. 
Webster; but it is only inferior to that of this 
greatest of the political orators of America, who 
in fact has never been equalled in point of style 
in public speaking, by any orator of any age. 
Indeed, the celebrated senator is the only man 
now living who can afford a legitimate compari- 
son to the great ecclesiastical debater of the Pres- 


byterian church. Nor do we hesi‘ate to say, if 


the proud alteruative were left ps, we should 
choose the faculties of the Kentuckian, in pref- 
erence to those of the Jupiter of our political 
hemisphere. Equally capacious with the under- 
standing of Mr. Webster, the mind of Dr. Breck- 
inridge is far more active, far more intense, and 
far more easily set in motion. It has often been 
remarked of Mr. Webster, that until roused by 
some great occasion, the action of his mind was 
rather dull and embarrassed, giving but little sign 
of its real power. But the thoroughly discip- 
lined powers of the great Kentuckian move easily 
up to any required amount of exertion at the sim- 
ple motion of his will. Mr. Webster is far more 
careful in the ornament of his speeches; yet there 
are passages in the lecture before us, which may 
be compared with the finest passages in his ora- 
tions, on the simple issue of beauty and grace, 
while in pathos and tenderness the advantage is 
altogether on the side of the ecclesiastic. The 
gorgeous paragraph that closes the celebrated 
reply to Hayne, in the Senate, is unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable for the magnificent combina- 
tion of the highest splendor of imagination and 
the utmost intensity of passion which it contains. 
But for chastened and subdued splendor—for the 
broad and vigorous stride of the thought—for the 
indescribable union of beauty with intense and 
thoroughly disciplined excitability of mind, the 





passage below will compare with any passage in 
the English language. The lecture on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity does not afford us the ma- 
terials for a complete analysis of the geniusof Dr, 
Breckinridge, and a full comparison of his pow- 
ers with the abilities of Mr. Webster. He pos- 
sesses certain powers which could not so prop- 
erly be displayed in the lecture before us. One 
of these is the power of sarcasm and invective. 
No man ever born in this country, not even 
John Randolph himself, was more completely 
master of the weapons of denunciation. He is 
the only successful combination the world has 
ever seen between the abilities of Junius and 
Charles James Fox. Besides this he has another 
quality in which he is uniformly eminent— 
courage. No man has ever lived who posses- 
sed more boldness than Robert Breckinridge. 
Tried by popular clamor of the most exas- 
perated kind—by threats of assassination—by 
by threats of mob law, for his unsparing assaults 
upon the heresies of Popery—the intrepid wit- 
ness for the truth burled a louder defiance to the 
deepening clamor of his foes, and with unflinch- 
ing fidelity stood to his duty as a minister of Jesus 
Christ. His courage gleams in all the produc- 
tions of his tongue and pen. It always gives him 
the most perfect possession of his faculties, and 
enables him to say exactly what he wants to say, 
and in the exact way in which he wants to say 
it. in every circumstance and emergency in which 
heis placed. We have no language to express 
eur admiration for an intellect so massive and 
yet so subtle, so full of every species of power, 
so easy and vigorous in its action, so tho- 
roughly disciplined, aod so capable of any 
amount or any kind of exertion. This sin- 
gular union of will, purpose, discrimination, 
power of combination, analysis and conceutra- 
tion, tenderness, beauty, ease, and grace, is most 
marvellous as an example of intellectual great- 
ness. We invite the special attention of the 
reader to the following selection— 


“The fact is never to be lost sight of, that the 
religious system developed in the Seriptures— 
that system which in its perfect form we call the 
religion of Jesus—professes to be, not a doctrine 
merely, but also a power, a paramount and irre- 
sistible moral power. It claims to be the power 
of God unto salvation; and upon that ground 
challenges the judgment of mankind. From the 
very first, it bas aimed at the exclusion of all 
error, the removal of all evil, the extirpation of 
all sin. From the poiut we have reached, we 
are able to estimate this force, as it has been ex- 
erted through many centuries, and in an immense 
variety of positions, and to determine, with ac- 
curacy, both its nature and its effects, both its 
interior organization and its outward operation. 
Let us begin with the latter. We have seen this 
religion of Jesus in conflict with Judaism, after 
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the glory had passed from Moses to Messiah :| freshness, they recover from every stroke, and 


the struggle of a real with a ceremonial righte- 


shake off every incumbrance, aud purge them- 


ousness: the idea of God in types and symbols, | selves anew from generation to generation. One 
perishing before the idea of God incarnate. We) immense portion of the work of God's church in 
have seen it in conflict with ancient heathenism :| the world, has been to recover portions of her 
all the gods enshrined in the Pantheon, and all| own heritage wrested from her by violence, and 
the gods supported and adored by the triumphant] to teach, a second time, nations and races ainougst 
Caesars, lords many and gods many, dethroned| whom her memorial had been obscured or ut- 
by the true and living God. We have seenitin|terly put-out. And that » hich happens to noth- 
conflict with the false prophet of Mecca: the|ing else, is that in which ber main hope and 
fierce, licentious, and warlike religion of the East,| strength lie; the continual revival in her own 
after a struggle so protracted and so vehement,| bosom, of her own primeval spirit, the constant 
withering away before our eyes, even as this pure,| recurrence of the living power, through which 
geutle and peaceful system culmivates more glo-| all her conquests have been won. This grand 


riously. We have seen it in conflict with the 


peculiarity, and all the wonderful effeets which 


man of sin: the Bride of the Lord, pining for| flow from it, the one and the other distinguishing 
twelve hundred and sixty years under the rank|the Christian religion from all human things, ad- 
and ferocious apostacy of the Middle Ages, meek | mits only of that explanation which the Scrip- 


and undismayed through centuries of despair 
victorious at last only because the very gates o 


hell could not prevail against her. We have 
seen it in conflict with every form of error from 
within, and every mode of opposition from with- 


out; superstition, heresy, idolatry, skepticism 
oppression, persecution, seduction, corruption 


.| tures themselves give. It is Immanuel! God is 
f|} with us! This explains all.’’* 


We have selected this paragraph for the double 
purpose of illustrating the peculiar eloquence of 
the author, and getting a foundation for a few 


, 


everywhere confronting all, everywhere resisting | °™#"*S Upon the general subject of this volume. 
all, precisely in proportion to its own vital pu- The evidences of Christianity are absolutely 


rity, as determined by the open Bible which i 
has borne aloft throughout the earth. And now 


in these last days, one wide and universal con- 


flict is waged with every error and every sin 


throughout the whole world; and the banner, 


t, overwhelming. ‘They stand as an anomaly io 
.| the history of human knowledge. Nosingle fact 
in all the compass of ancient, classic, and pro- 
fane history, can exhibit one tithe of the variety 


which is the emblem of divine love, still rises and strength of evidence that can be arrayed 
higher and higher, and floats more and more|for each fact of the Christian system. On the 
broadly over the host of the redeemed : and still| supposition that the gospel is false, it is abso- 


from the undaunted array, the loud battle-cry of 
centuries is lifted up more audibly, glory to God 


lutely impossible for the infidel to account for the 


; ; : immense variety and force of testimony, by which 
in the highest. and on earth peace, good will to- ' 

wards men. Io how many aspects, and through the ablest men and the most enlightened nations 
how many ages, has the same sublime spectacle have been so completely deluded. Admitting 
heen exhibited, God manifest in the flesh, re-| the falsehood of the gospel, that rejected mass of 


deeming, reclaiming, reconquering rebelliou 


man! Truth united with goodness, subduing, 


8} testimony will stand forever, glittering in the sun- 


- : . >’ | light of a new dispensation of truth, ct 
saving sinners! Grace abounding—grace tri- 6 Bin: sot <p. 


umphaut! As we survey this ceaseless, and a 


é real, a8 massive, and far more mysterious than 


it might seem, endless struggle, there is one truth those heaps of granite under which the Phara- 


constantly obvious, one conception infinitely re 
markable, which, justly weighed, ought to be de 
cisive. It is of the nature of all human passion 
to subside at last. All human excitements pas 


-|ohs have been rotting royally for uncounted cen- 
-|turies. We have aright to demand of the infideb 


8/ that he take up one by one the great lines of evi- 
8 


: dence upon which the gospel relies, and explai 
away. All human interests decay. All human ner Peiog B°sP ag RFE OS 
institutions perish. What is great and good, how it could happen that a delusion like the faith 
along with what is little and vile, hastens to a| of Christ could manage to secure in its defence 
common oblivion—is sweptinto an undistinguish-| such varied and powerful co-operation from the 


ed ruin. New passions, new excitements, new 
interests, new institutions, follow each other 
ceaselessly, each springing up from the decaying 


different kinds of testimony adduced. We have 
a right to the explanation, and we demand it; 


undid dh uti tings mn-deane teconin te shall we be satisfied with any explanation 
There is no restored empire amongst men. There | bat does not meet the question upon its merits 
is no restored philosophy, that has ever risen|@nd determine it fully. We stand upon the facts 
from the dead to lead men captive a second time. | supporting what is said to be a false system of 


There is no restored superstition, that has ever 
recovered a lost dominion over the human soul. 


religion, and we insist upon an interpretation of 


: ; : : these facts, and an explanation of their true re- 
How immeasurably different from this universal! ; ts 
law of all human things, has been the foree which lations to the great delusion. Until it comes, 
has manifested itself throughout the whole ca-|@04, if not satisfactory, when it does come, we 
reer of Christianity? With an unutterable te-| shall rest upon the unquestionable facts, the his- 


nacity, its divine truths cleave to man, and stim- 
ulate him more and more. With a divine vigor 


they recur and recur again. With animmortal * Lecture, pp. 355-357. 


toric verities of the Christian religion, and retort 
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the ery of credulity, with the stern recrimination 
of dishonest imbecility. 

While all the evidences of Christianity are 
strong and coaclusive in every department of 
those eviderces, there are some more palpable 
to the touch, more susceptible of absolute dem- 
onstration, and there are some particularly valu- 
able on account of their susceptibility of renewed 
application in each successive generation of men. 
The great evidences of the divine original of the 
Bible, we hold to be what is usually termed the 
Internal Evidence. We do not think sufficient 
promiuence has ever been given to this source of 
evidence, or that it has ever been treated in the 
way to extract the full force of the argument. It 
is true, that every treatise upon the general sub- 
ject, has contained a view of this branch of the 
evidence more or less extensive. But almost all 
of these, until the lecture of Dr. Breckinridge 
made its appearance, have been principally oe- 
cupied in criticising the marks of coincidence 
between the writers, and in forging the very pow- 
erful argument growing out of those general 
facts. But to confine the Internal Evidence of 
Christianity merely to coincidence of statement 
in the records, with each other and with the facts 
of history, civil government and social habits 
among the nations at the time of the composi- 
tion of the New Testament, is really to take but 
one, aud that by no means the most important 
view of the subject. In the widest sense, the 
internal evidence of Christianity embraces not 
only the marks of credibility traceable upon the 
printed page, but upon the thoughts and con- 
sciousness of men. In another distinct and less 
general sense, it includes all that tremendous ar- 
gument which springs from the adaptation of 
Scripture traths to the nature and necessities of 
man. Then comes another distinct sense, in 
which the internal evidence embraces that large 
and complicated argument growing with cumu- 
lative effect, from the coincidence of the Scrip- 
ture narrative with dates, facts, customs, habits 
of society, forms of government, agreement in 
statements of fact and doctrine, which forms 
what has usually been termed the internal argu- 
ment. We shall allude briefly to some of the 
more important of these branches of the evi- 
dence. 

It would, perhaps, be going too far to say that 
God could not write a book which should contain 
no traces of its authorship. God could dictate 
any kind of a book he might choose, and com- 
pletely shroud himself from view in the mental 
idiosyncrasy of the person employed as his or- 
gan of communication. But it is equally true 


that he could dictate such a book as would along 
with the peculiar tincture of the human spirit 





of its real authorship, as would unmistakeably 
indicate the real source of its production, to all 
who are competent to discern them. Every au- 
thor will impress something of his personal pe- 
culiarities upon his work, which any judicious 
critic would be able to detect. Now the ques- 
tion considered as a simple hypothesis, prior to 
any actual examination of any alleged revela- 
tion. is this; since God could dictate a book, 
bearing unmistakeable indications in its structure, 
that it was divinely inspired, is it not probable, if 
he did undertake to give a revelation at all, this 
would be actually true of the inspired records. 
This question inclines powerfully to the affirma- 
tive. Every analogy drawn from his works 
would affirm it; he has made nothing that does 
not bear some mark of divine origin, and it is not 
likely he would violate this uniform law of his 
administration, in making a book. Every con- 
sideration of propriety and the law of adapta- 
tion would seem to confirm it. If God should 
really dictate a book for the benefit of mankind, 
every reason why the book should be made, in- 
dicates that the full effect of the necessity should 
be admitted by a discovery of its author; and 
certainly one of the most powerful indications of 
its authorship might be graven upon the records, 
so that the substance of the lesson and the au- 
thority of the teacher might move together upon 
the desired result. Now the question is simply 
this: are there any indications in the Bible that 
indicate unmistakeably that God was its author? 
It would seem to be indubitable that a book 
dictated by the Divinity would bear certain marks 
of his own peculiar qualities. Wisdom, know- 
ledge, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and 
truth would all be discoverable in the composi- 
tion. His wisdom would give it an immense 
grasp of intelligence, and just as the utterances 
of a superior mind are sometimes unintelligible 
to an inferior, even so we might expect from the 
infinite understanding of Jehovah, a certain over- 
shadowing of all human wisdom, which will 
baffle all effort at immediate comprehension by 
the human mind. The objection to mysteries in 
religion is an ineffable absurdity ; mysteries per- 
tain to everything, and why not then to religion 
in a proportionable degree. But it is specially 
absurd applied to an inspired faith: for it would 
be well-nigh a necessity, thatif God spake to us 
about important things at all, he would say some 
things we could not understand for the present. 
Now there is in the Bible a vastness of compre- 
hension of the general laws of the universe, and 
the moral principles of the great administration 
of the Deity, an understanding of all the princi- 
ples and necessities of human nature, an ac- 
quaintance with the subtlest and most retired 





employed in the transaction, bear certain marks 


phenomena of the human soul, a knowledge of 
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all the causes and relations of these phenomena, 
which is perfectly unaccountable on aay other sup- 
position than itsdivine origin. Of course if these 
things can be accounted for on any other suppo- 
sition, the argument for the divinity of the Chris- 
tian faith, drawn from this particular, fails. If 
they can be more naturally and reasonably ac- 
counted for by the hypothesis of its inspiration, 
the argument grows in force with the degree of 
reasonableness in the account which it gives. If 
they can be accounted for on no other supposi- 
tion, and that supposition meets all the conditions 
of the problem, the issue is determined. Now, 
for example, the existence, the laws, and the ends 
of the Divine providence over the world, com- 
pose the different branches of one vast and com- 
plicated subject. The proof and illustration of 
either of them would require immense research 
and investigation among the facts of the divine 
administration as developed in the history of the 
world. The whole subject is from its own na- 
ture incapable of settlement by human reason, 
except upon the broadest and most minute in- 
ductions of particulars spread over the events of 
that providence for centuries together. Noreven 
then will the conclusion be absolute, unless it 
can be shown that the induction is complete. 
But the events of providence as a general sys- 
tem are necessarily incomplete in any given age 
or any given number of ages, so that the argu- 
ment from induction is in itself incapable of co- 
hesion. But this induction, allowing it to be 
susceptible of sufficient completeness, will ne- 
cessarily require large periods of time, for the de- 
velopment of facts and the collection of its ma- 
terials. Now the early ages in which the Bible 
was composed, at least in parts, utterly refuse to 
allow this condition of the problem, and thus 
shuts out the supposition that the immense know- 
dedge of the universe and the necessities of hu- 
man nature contained in the Bible, is the result 
of long and comprehensive inductions upon the 
facts of human life. If this supposition is ex- 
cluded, we are forced upon the only remaiving 
one. If the wisdom of man did not compose 
this great treasury of knowledge, it must have 
been done by a higher intelligence. 

This wisdom exhibits not only an acquaintance 
with the laws of human nature, particularly the 
laws and relations of its ethical constitution, but 
with all the necessities growing out of the per- 
verted state of that ethical constitution. It em- 
braces all the various peculiarities of necessity 
in the human soul, the want of light, the power 
of the passions, and the lack of power to eman- 
cipate itself from theinfluence of sin. It states 
all these things as facts in human nature, and calls 
upon us to try if they are not true; and itis only 
by passing through aseries of mental exercises, 


also described in the record, that we are able to 
see how accurately facts in our nature, unknown 
to us, have be-n described in the Bible. In the 
whole of this part of the wisdom contained in the 
Scriptu'es, there is a keenness in the analysis of 
human thoughts, and a width of grasp upon the 
most boundless range of thereligious phenomena 
of the mind, which is unaccountabl - except on one 
supposition. Now the way in which these things 
are stated is hardly less remarkable than the things 
themselves. They are stated as simple facts, 
often incidentally brought in, seeming to attract 
no particular attention from the writer, and indi- 
cating no consciousness on his part of the ama- 
zing depth an! keenness of his remarks. Now 
if the writer had reached these conclusions, by 
the subte and comprehensive operations of his 
own mind, there would have been some attempt 
to prove the truth of these conclusions, or some 
indication of some sort, of the immense capaci- 
ties of the intellect, that could have elaborated 
these weighty sayings. There is one supposi- 
tion remaining, but it is so irrational as hardly to 
deserve the name of a hypothesis; this is, that 
the writers merely stumbled on these remarks, not 
knowing their real value, and therefore they are 
to be placed in the category of the fortunate blun- 
ders of the human mind, and not among the tro- 
phies of its great and voluntary triumphs. To 
say nothing of the manifest existence of con- 
summate knowledge iv these delusions, it is ab- 
surd in the extreme to imagine a succession of 
these fortunate blunders-existing through a long 
series of centuries, all blurting out some magni- 
ficent truths about human uature without purpose 
or consciousness. If, therefore, these results 
could only have been reached by reason, through 
immense inductions extending through a whole 
era of providential facts; if they are so stated, 
as to indicate no particular appreciation of their 
real value by those who state them; if they are 
stated by persons giving no indication of the im- 
mense range and power of intelleet requisite for 
the original discovery of these truths, the con- 
clusion seems inevitable that they are a product 
of a higher intelligence than the writers of the 
sacred books themselves. Still more difficult is 
it, after reaching these grand results, to combine 
them into an orderly and logical system. If the 
intelligence of the Bible about the necessities, 
laws, and principles of human nature affords ao 
evidence of its superhuman origin, still more does 
its intelligence about the great system of the uni- 
verse, and the connection of the events of this 
world with the whole range of the divine admin- 
istration. It shows wisdom in things that man 
could know nothing about; and if its wisdom in 
the knowledge of human nature be sostriking a 





proof of its divinity, still more will its wisdom in 
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things, not subject either to the observation or 
the consciousness of man. 

Let us now select an example or two, in illus- 
tration of that branch of the Internal Evidence, 
based on the great law of adaptation. If the ne- 
cessity of a revelation is admitted, then the ques- 
tion is in this position. If the Biblecan be shown 
to meet those demands of human nature, on 
which the necessity of a revelation was predica. 
ted, the conclusion will be inevitable that the 
Bible is the revelation, the necessity of which is 
conceded. This adaptation of the Bible to the 
nature and necessities of man, is an overwhelm- 
ing proof of the superhuman wisdom employed 
in its construction. This adaptation is indefi- 
nitely multiplied. It consists, in one case, in the 
exact adaptation of its descriptions to the facts 
of human nature. It cousists, again, in the ex- 
quisite suitability of the provisions of the Bible 
for the relief of these wants. It consists, again, 
in the adaptation of the expedients to meet the 
exigencies of the problem of human redemption 
as they relate, not merely to man himself, but to 
the divine character and law. Indeed the adap- 
tation is perfect, and the full wealth of the argu- 
ment cannot be extracted, until all the necessi- 
ties of the soul have been explored, classified, 
and fitted to the peculiar power in the gospel 
adapted to fill or subdue them. 

There is a general adaptation in the great mode 
of presenting all the minor truths, which find 
their lodgment in the different divisions of human 
experience. There is no more striking peculi- 
arity in all the Bible, than its concrete mode of 
teaching. It gives results, not processes ; it makes 
a statement, but shows not the slightest solicitude 
to prove it. There is an air of calm confidence 
which breathes in everything it says, which is 
utterly unaccountable on the supposition that it 
isa fraud. It appeals always to facts; even its 
most mysterious and incomprehensible state- 
ments are simple statements of fact. It seems 
content to wait forthe development of its truths, 
to leave met to accept or reject the testimony 
that asserts them, and shows no eagerness to 
hurry the demonstration when the unbelieving 
refuse it. It tells man that a certain thing is true; 
it tells him, if he will wait for the development 
of the truth, he will see that it is true; but if he 
rejects the testimony of God and refuse to wait 
for the demoustration, the Bible never loses its air 
of serene assurance. It bids him act as he will 
about it, but that he must take the consequences. 
The nature of all moral laws, and the principles 
of human nature itself, would have to be altered, 
before a fraud could be made to breathe such a 
calm spirit of conscious truth and power. 

But what we meant to accomplish, by alluding 


tures, was to exhibit its perfect adaptation to 
the requirements of human nature. Religion is 
designed for the many as well as for the few— 
for the foolish as well as for the wise; but the 
masses are not accustomed to long processes of 
abstract discussion, to balancing arguments and 
accepting their opinions only as the results of 
long and complicated speculations. They want 
facts, not arguments ; results, not processes ; the 
final conclusion, not the series of steps by which 
it was reached. If the gospel had gone abouta 
long argument to prove each statement of its 
doctrines, the whole system would have been 
unfitted for the practical exigencies of our race. 
The only way in which a system of religion can 
be made suitable to all classes, is to let it be sta- 
ted in simple, clear, concrete statements, upon 
the authority of a witness of whose competency 
there can be no dispute; and this is precisely the 
mode of the Bible. But, besides—this way is 
equally well suited to speculative men, as well 
as to the undisciplined masses of intellect in the 
world. The Bible comes to such minds with a 
simple statement of a conclusion, and invites 
them to examine its correctness by as much spec- 
ulative ability as they may choose to employ. 
In excluding argument as the basis of its posi- 
tions, the gospel does not mean to negate reason, 
or at all to exclude the utmost exertions of the 
human intellect. It appeals, on the contrary, 
directly to reason in its highest, its best, its most 
comprehensive exertions. It only places reason 
in a new position ; it reverses the usual office of 
argument and places it after instead of before its 
conclusions. Instead of appealing to reason to 
prove its positions, it proves its positions by the tes- 
timony of a divine witness, and then calls upon 
reason to examine its positions and test their cor- 
rectness. This isthe only way in which the compli- 
cated arguments of speculative minds on the met- 
aphysics of natural religion can ever be made use- 
ful. Those arguments are always useless in the 
discovery of truth; they are only fitted for its de- 
fence, or elucidation. Now no kind of men are 
more skeptical than these. Their mental habits 
have led them to the conclusion, that no matter 
how plausible a thing may be, an argument can 
be found against it. They never rest on any 
truth, because they do not feel assured but what 
some new argument may be presented which may 
entirely reverse its position. No matter how 
rigid may be the logic that leads to a conclusion 
which they dislike, they never yield to it, because 
they think, if they cannot see the refutation now, 
they may see it hereafter, Now the only way 
that a keen and disciplined intellect, full of power 
and pride, can be made to hold any thing with a 
real security, is by presenting to it a conclusion 





to this concrete mode of teaching in the Scrip- 
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its possible relations. It will then feel certain 
that no new argument can spring up to change 
the face of the result. But no mind but the in- 
finite understanding of Jehovah can sweep all 
the possible relations of a thought, and he alone 
then could be a competent authority in such a 
case. No authority less than an intelligence 
which cannot be mistaken, and an integrity which 
cannot possibly deceive, can satisfy such a mind. 
A revelation from God then is absolutely neces- 
sary to enable men of this sort to believe any- 
thing whatever as absolute truth. Such a per- 
son may think he has some settled ground; but 
he is mistaken ; he is not satisfied that something 
may not yet be discovered, which might essen- 
tially modify even an axiomatic truth. 

Besidest his general adaptation to human na- 
ture, in its mode of presenting its truths, there 
is in the gospel a most tremendous adaptation in 
the particular truths it teaches to the necessities 
of human nature. The illustration of this branch 
of the Christian Evidences embraces the eutire 
range of the necessities of a fallen. yet immortal 
nature. The argument is cumulative ; it gathers 
strength with each particular instance of adap- 
tation in each department of human nature, and 
its full force can only be measured by the almost 
infinite instances in which this great adaptation 
can be discovered. Man is guilty; the gospel 
presents an atonement. He is depraved: the gos- 
pel presents a power tosanctify the heart and purge 
all the powers of the mind from the taints of 
evil. Man is frail and helpless, the prey of pow- 
erful passions, the victim of a thousand tempta- 
tions; but the gospel provides a power to govern 
him, to restrain him, and guarantees his final re- 
demption from the power of sin. Man needs 
comfort in trouble, support under strong trials, 
and aid in the dreadful hour of the dissolution of 
nature. All these in the most consummate perfec- 
tion have been provided inthe gospel. There 
are minute adaptations that become apparent in 
certain stages of religious experience, which 
sometimes actually startle the mind with the per- 
fection of their fitness to the factinthesoul. There 
is no branch of religious inquiry more animated 
with vivid interest, than this adaptation in the 
minutie of Scripture truth to the facts of expe- 
rience. The general argument grows powerfully 
in force from these facts; for the minuteness, the 
retired nature of the feelings, and the infrequency 
with which instances of the same sort occur, when 
viewed along with the manifest air of unconscious 
allusion in the sacred text, set it beyond all ques- 
tion that these descriptions of the mental phe- 
nomena of religious experience were not drawn 
from the experience or observation of the writers, 
but from a higher source. If they did not orig- 
inate in the experience of the authors, the nature 
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of the facts precludes the possibility of their ac- 
quaintance with them, except on the supposition 
of inspiration. 

But this adaptation of the gospel does not ter- 
minate upon man. It meets the exigencies of 
the question of human salvation in its relations 
to the divine character and government, with such 
exquisite and extraordinary power, as to make 
it absolutely impossible that a wisdom less than 
superhuman could have constructed it. The 
plan of salvation as revealed in the Bible, pre- 
sents the most extraordinary combination of in- 
tellectual elements that the world has ever seen 
in any system of thought. There is an ampli- 
tude of grasp, a fulness of comprehension of tlre 
difficulties to be met, a perfection of skill in meet- 
ing these difficulties; thereis a keenness of dis- 
crimination, a wit and fertility of resource, and 
a broad recognition of all that is required by the 
honor of the divine character, which is absolutely 
marvellous. ‘There is an illustration of the di- 
vine attributes in the cross of Christ, which sur- 
passes every illustration of those attributes trace- 
able in any or all of the works of nature. There 
is a glory of God in the broad shield of the skies, 
in the glitter of the stars, in the mighty revela- 
tions of the planets, in the headlong race of com- 
ets, in all the grand motions of the gleaming 
sentinels that watch on the midnight heavens. 
There is another glory in the face of the earth, 
in its broad oceans mirroring the dial of the fir- 
mament, in its rivers rushing to the sea under 
the shade of eternal forests, in its battlemented 
mountains of everlasting granite, in the richness 
of its flowers, and the verdure of its plains. But 
the gospel challenges our attention to another 
object. It tells us to seek for the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ. It stops us at a cross; 
it points usto a face of unutterable dignity, pale 
in the shadows of death, spotted with blood, the 
eyes upturned in prodigies of despair, and the 
whole shaded by a crown of thorns! Go study 
it, infidel! We tell you in yon pale and bloody 
face, God has engraven an illustration of him- 
self that surpasses all he has imposed upon 
earth or neaven. He has there illustrated more 
attributes, in a more powerful manner, and in a 
peculiar combination, to be seen no where else in 
all the universe. His goodness shines not so 
gorgeously in the gates of massy gems and the 
battlements of gold that tower round the city of 
the redeemed, as in yon wasted and tortured coun- 
tenance. His justice blazes not in such fierce 
and intolerable radiance upon the dark turrets of 
hell, as in that face! Over that cross clusters a 
rich and massy splendor which dims the bril- 
liancy of the cloud which overspreads the mount 
in God in heaven! We challenge you to the 





search! Go gather all the difficulties of the great 
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problem. how shall man be just with God, —sweep 
the wide expanse of the requirements of a divine 
governmenton those who have rebelled against it, 
gather the full exigencies of the mighty issue, and 
come and see the way in which the problem is solv- 
ed. Study it in its details, grasp it in its wide pro- 
portions, scan the exquisite precision of its joints, 
sweep the noble proportions of the whole, and then 
ask an unbiassed reason, could a more finite intel- 
lect have constructed such a scheme considered 
simply as a metaphysical plan to solve the difficul- 
ties raised upon the facts of human life, by the 
issue of salvation to man! This alone is enough 
to determine the question. To a just mind able 
to grasp the facts and to interpret their import, 
there is enough in the simple magnitude of the 
earth, and in the innumerable varieties of exist- 
euce, animate and inanimate, that fill it, to de- 
monstrate the existence of a God. One glance 
of the eve from this page to the distant horizon 
will satisfy any mind, capable of grasping the real 
force of the argument, that the immense expanse 
of material nature before us is not the work of 
man. Equally true is this of the gospel plan of 
salvation, considered as a part of the revelations 
of the Bible. There is that in this plan, both in 
the grandeur of its great principles, and the va- 
riety and exquisite perfection of all its details, 
which is a demonstration of its divine origin. 
To amind properly comprehending it, it will be as 
absolute a demonstration, as will be the union of 
magnitude and minuteness in the visible creation, 
testifying to the existence of a deity. 
This great argument from the adaptation of 
the word of God, may be indefinitely extended, 
and its force will gather strength with every ex- 
tension of the inquiry. Yet this is but one part 
of one single division of the great and accumu- 
lated evidences of the Christian system. The 
wisdom displayed in the Bible, in the adaptation 
of all its teachings to the requirements of our 
moral and intellectual nature, is alone enough to 
establish its claims. There is such a suitability 
to the instinctive dictates of our spiritual nature, 
for example, in the great end of creation, as it is 
set forth in the word of God. The question, 
why were these immense expenditures of crea- 
tive energy made, is a question that naturally and 
necessarily follows any just perception of the real 
magnitude of the creation. Human philosophy 
replies, for the good of the creature. The mind 
recognizes the explanation to be true toa certain 
extent, but does not allow it to be entirely suffi- 
cient: there is a certain sense of the incomplete- 
ness of the explanation, which does not allow of 
the full repose of the soul upon this lesson of the 
mingled wisdom and selfishness of man. This 
combination of satisfaction and dissatisfaction 





ject, is a very just judgment of the hidden in- 
stincts of nature upon the facts in the case. The 
explanation is true in part, and only true in part. 
The Bible tells us that while God created for the 
good of the creature, his great end iv creation 
was his own glory. To the justness and com- 
pleteness of this grand idea, the mind instinct- 
ively submits, when it really comprehends it. 
When we consult the deepest and most honest 
suggestions of our own nature, about what object 
ought to be set before the mind of the Creator, in 
coutemplating.a purpose to create, we are at 
once informed that the exercise and illustration of 
infinite excellence, is the only object worthy of the 
exertion of the energies of the deity. The issue 
must lie between an infinite degree of excellency 
and a smaller degree of it—between the attain- 
ment of an end boundless in itself and one of 
infinitely less moment. Upon an issue of this 
description no mind can hesitate for a moment. 
It is perceived at once to be more agreeable to 
propriety, to neglect the smaller and pursue the 
greater end; for the contrary would be a mere 
explosion of wilfulness, setting aside what is 
confessedly of greater value, for that which is 
infinitely less. ‘The argument is prodigiously 
strengthened by the introduction of the ideas of 
merit and justice into the consultation. If the 
question is to be settled by merit, it is settled at 
once ; for it would be absolute impiety, not less 
than absolute falsehood, to say that a being of 
smaller excellencies merited more honor than a 
being of infinitely greater excellencies. Such 
an assertion is an absurdity; if the more excel- 
lent being is really such he will naturally and 
necessarily deserve more praise, and it is a con- 
tradiction in terms to question it. Now if the 
greater deserve it more, it is iniquity to refuse it. 
From which it results that it would have been 
absolutely iniquitous in God, to have made any 
other end than his own glory, the end of his cre- 
ative exertions. For the question whether God 
or any lesser being really deserves the higher ex- 
altation presents no debateable issue. If merit 
is to determine it—and no other consideration 
can be allowed to determine it by the stern ne- 
cessities of moral propriety—then the question 
is settled by an argument exactly proportioned 
to the degree of that merit. But this merit is in- 
finite, and therefore it is infinitely proper that the 
display of that excellence should be the end of 
creation. God is bound by the moral necessities 
of his own nature to do justice to merit—to his 
own, not less than to the merits of his creatures. 
But we must hasten to a close. 

There is another great branch of evidence to 
the divine authority of the Bible, to which we 





in the human heart, under this view of the sub- 





must allude before we relinquish our claim upon 
the courtesy of our readers. We regard it as in 
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some respects superior to the strictly Internal 
Evidence of the records themselves. It is an 
evidence which comes over the long lapse of 
years, appears directly to our very senses, and is 
susceptible of application in every age and na- 
tion, and indeed in every case of genuine reli 


tion, according to the conditions of the gospel. 
Nay, more, we believe it susceptible of demon- 
stration, from the facts of consciousness, that the 
agency concerned inthe productionof thechange, 
is asupernatural agency. Here, then, is the issue: 
is this doctrine true, and true under the peculiar 


gious experience. We allude to the doctrine of| exigencies established in connection with it, by 


regeneration. Dr. Breckinridge very properly 
says in the opening of the eloquent paragraph 
quoted a while ago, that the gospel professes to 
be not merely a system, but a power. He then 
proceeds to illustrate the assertion in its broadest 
application to the general triumphs of the truth 
over systems of error, and the various depart- 
ments of the personal necessities of men. But 
the argument assumes its sharpest and most 
pointed significancy, in its application to this sub- 
ject. Here is a direct claim to a present and most 
commanding power—a claim which affords a di- 
rect test to the reality of its pretensions. Itclaims 
to exert the most exalted power over the souls of 
men, to work the most mysterious and stupen- 
dous changes upon it. Here then is a simple 
issue which can be tried in the most satisfactory 
manner. Here is a bold and audacious appeal 
to the personal inspection of individuals in every 
age and country to examine for themselves wheth- 
er the gospel be true. The record describes the 
nature and the various steps in the alleged change 


the teachings of the Bible? The evidence in the 
case is the clearest and the most decisive of alf 
species of evidence—the evidence of conscious- 
ness, aided by observation. The field of observa- 
tion is unlimited in extgnt, reaching over the re~ 
ligious experience of men in all ages, and among 
many different uations, and touching that expe- 
rience as developed before our eyes. The facts 
may be sought in living examples, and their 
authentication may be read on the pages of the 
Bible. Let us approach with the seal, and apply 
it to its impression, 

The testimony of consciousness is perfectly 
clear, as to the reality of a change of some sort, 
It is certainly difficult to conceive why religious 
phenomena in the human mind, may not be as 
clearly perceived and as accurately reported, as 
any other mental phenomena, Ifametaphysician 
may be qualified by his talents to discern, and by 
his reliability to report, the various phases of 
mood and sentiment, in the human soul, it will 
be impossible to show why a Christian cannot 


wrought upon the moral nature of man. It tells| make an equally reliable report upon his religious 
of its origin, its progress, and its completion. It| exercises, if he is allowed to be intellectually and 


relates the peculiar signs of the change itself, as 
depicted in the consciousness of man, and the 


morally competent to testify. Indeed, the plain- 
est understanding in the world, may make a per- 


outward evidences which prove the reality of the | fectly reliable statement on this subject, just as 
revelation to others. Here then is consciousness | any man capable of understanding at all, is com- 
testifying to the individual within, and conduct petent to state a fact, however unable he may be 
appealing to the senses of others without. It\to explain it. We do not mean that all such 
also tells under what conditions these peculiar| persons are fitted to determine the nature of the 
phenomena will rise in the mind, and under which | change; for the question now before us, respects 
alone they will arise, thus giving additional diffi-| simply the reality, not the nature of the change. 
culty to the hypothesis of fraud with every suc-|The plainest person, while he may not be able 
cessive addition to the terms of the problem to} to discriminate accurately upon the true nature 
be settled. ‘To this great claim, we challenge | of this alteration in his feelings, is perfectly com- 
the attention of the whole infidel world. Letus| petent to say whether a change of some sort has 
take the Bible and its pieture of these phenomena | not passed upon him. To deny this, is to deny 
in our hands, and go search for the fact which is|the very nature of consciousness. It would be 
alleged to exist in the mental experience of cer- | insufferable to deny a plain man’s assertion that 
tain men. If there be such a fact, it must be as|he had a memory. He might not be able to give 
demonstratively certain as any other phenomena|a definition of memory, or separate it into its 
of the mind. If we can find it, let us apply it to| three departments of receiving, retaining and re- 
the descriptions in the record, and if that record | ealling truth; but he is perfectly credible in the 
be true, the fact and its description will mutually | assertion of the fact, because he feels he does 
authenticate each other, just as a seal and itscor-|remember. ‘The question as to the nature of the 
responding impressions in the wax will do. Now| change in the regeneration, is necessarily a ques- 
we assert that there is no fact in the mental his-|tion of inference, not of consciousness, We can 
tory of man; not even the fact that he has|only arrive at the certainty of conversion in any 
a mind. not even the existence of any faculty of] particular case, by taking the peculiarities of the 
the mind, that is susceptible of more overwhelm-| alleged change as they are presented in the con- 


ing demonstration, than the reality of regenera- 





sciousness of the individual, and comparing them 
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with those marks alleged by the Bible, to belong 
to all genuine conversions. If the facts do not 
agree to the statements of the Bible, then the 
change alleged by consciousness, is not the change 
asserted by the gospel. If the testimony of con- 
sciousness is indistinct, owing to the imperfect 
manuer in which the facts are developed, the 
only legitimate inference is not the falsehood of 
the gospel claim, but that we selected an imper- 
fect sample of its effects. But if the facts do 
agree, then we infer from the agreement be- 
tween them, first, the genujneness of the conver- 
sion of the particular individual, and second, the 
reality af all the claims of the gospel. 

Now, let us assume the conditions on which 
an absolutely reliable statement of the true rela- 
tions, aud distinctions between these mental phe- 
nomena, can be given. ‘They are precisely those 
required in the establishment of any other mental 
phenomena, subject to the introspective judgment 
of the mind itself. ‘The witness must be compe- 
tent to tell what he experiences. It is not ne- 
cessary, although it would be better that he should 
be able to discriminate perfectly upon the true 
nature of his feelings: this may be left to the 
judgment of the inquirer, after he has gathered 
the facts from the statements of his witnesses. 
These witnesses can be gotten of all sorts, from 
the plainest understandings to the highest and 
most thoroughly disciplined metaphysical intel- 
Jects in the world. It is obvious that this argu- 
ment is cumulative in force, and its proper mea- 
sure is that absolutely inconceivable weight of 
credibility derived from the unconscious agree- 
ment of tens of thousands of witnesses in every 
age, and from among every people, all agreeing 
absolutely in one definite statement of fact. 
Here, then, is the testimony. Let the infidel take 
the Christian literature of all ages, and examine 
the recorded descriptions of these peculiar moods 
and phenomena which we term religious expe- 
rience. Or let him gather from the Bible, the 
alleged marks of a genuine conversion, and then 
go to any religious person or persons, in whose 
acuteness and candor he has unbounded confi- 
dence, and question them about the peculiarities 
of these religious developments upon their own 
minds. Let him go from one to another, to avoid 
all reasonable exceptions to the correctness of 
his inductions, by making his examination sufli- 
ciently broad and diversified. Let him subject 
all to the most rigid cross-examination, and the 
argument will grow in power with each succes- 
sive witness. Let him gather the facts, and if 
they do not agree to the reeord, we allow the 
argument to be unsound, and the religion which 
makes such pretensions to such marvellous pow- 
er over human character, a detected imposture. 








no one is bound to believe it. If itcan be proved, 
then the gospel is true, and it is at onee the so- 
lemn duty and the infinite interest of every one 
both to believe and accept it. 
But it may be urged, that the Bible only con- 
tains a very skilful arrangement of the results of 
a large number of surveys and examiuations of 
the religious phenomena of the human mind, and 
that when we are startled by such singular coin- 
cidences between the facts of our own conscious- 
ness and the statements of the word of God, we 
are only meeting with one of the old facts of the 
human constitution, long ago observed and de- 
scribed by the old Hebrew writers. The brief 
period of the world’s history at the time many 
of these striking observations were written, pre- 
cludes the possibility of their being made, simply 
by accurate observation of religious phenomena, 
by the ancient religious teachers of Judea: time 
is one of the essential conditions of such a hypo- 
thesis. But besides: the pretensions of the Bi- 
ble and the facts in the phenomena alluded to, 
determine definitely against such atheory. The 
Bible not only asserts the change; but it asserts 
also, the conditions under which alone it can 
occur. It declares that it is only manifested 
through a reliance upon Christ for personal as- 
sistance directly applied. Now let us turn to the 
facts. It has been established by the experience 
and observation of ages, that there is one absolute 
and uniform law of these mental phenomena: this 
is that they never arise except when the soul ceases to 
exert its own powers for relief, and learns to rely 
upon another. One of the facts alleged about the 
nature of man, is its own disabled condition to 
relieve itself.* Now let us suppese a case: A 
man under profound apprehension of certain re- 
ligious ideas, or to use the usual phrase, con- 
vinced of sin, begins to seek forrelief. He strug- 
gles long and stubbornly to extrieate himself; but 
he finds it impossible: the difficulties that oppress 
him, refuse to yield. In despair, he ceases to 
exert himself, and relies upon another for assis- 
tance. He soon finds that he is relieved ; that he 
is helped; that he can now do, what once he 
could not do. Now put together the absolute 
conviction that he could not help himself; the 
actual cessation of his efforts; then the fact that 
he is finally relieved; and the conclusion is irresis- 
tible that he has been helped to this belief by some 
independent agency. He cannot help himself; 
he even ceases all exertions; he relies distinctly 
upon another to relieve him; and he actually 
gets it. From whom could he experience this 
deep mental relief, except from some distinct 
and supernatural agent! ‘The facts here fit 
exactly to the assertions of the Bible, that 
man is saved not by the will of the flesh or the 





If the great fact of regeneration cannot be proved, 





* John xv, 5: and similar passages. 
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will of man, but by a trust in the power of God. 
Bat it may be alleged against this view of the 
case, that possibly this consciousness of helpless- 
ness on the part of the individual, was a mistake ; 
that he possessed more power than he supposed ; 


that he failed at first because his powers were | mit to in the gospel, and thus be made absolutely 
not in a propitious condition for exertion; and | sure of the verities displayed in the word of God. 
that the final relief sprang from the more fortu-| Indeed, the whole circle of Christian experience 
wate exercise of his own powers in a happier| presents an enormous field of evidence to the 
condition. This objection forgets altogether, | truth of Christianity, and we challenge the entire 
that the person is not only conscious of helpless- | infidel world to meet the argument with a fair 
ness, but actually ceases to exert himself, and | and full refutation. We refer them fo facts alone, 
relies upon another. We may admit the expla-|as the foundation of our creed. 

nation of the objector; but it onlyreaches toone| In conclusion, we would utter a few words of 
part of the case. It is also based on the suppo-| warning on this solemn subject. There is a pro- 
sition that this consciousness of helplessness was | digious proclivity towards infidelity in the pre- 
false. It might be answered then, by proving|sent day. The skeptical tendencies of human 
the reality of this helplessness from the various | nature have been greatly stimulated by the spirit 
sources of its own appropriate evidence. But| ofthe age. The immense multiplication of books 
let us admit that this conscious helplessness was | and readers; the incveased activity and power of 
a delusion; yet it is perfectly certain that relief} thought in the public mind ; the successful detec- 
never comes until the person ceases to erert him-|tion of many long-honored social abuses, and 
self: this is the universal law of these mental phe- | the researches of modern science, all have tended 
nomena. Now, if relief never comes until the|to produce it. This state of things ought not 
individual ceases to exert himself, the conclusion | to be surprising to any who reflect upon the true 
still holds that he has been helped to it by| nature of all great investigations of truth. In 
another; for it amounts to precisely the same| fact, an objection to the gospel has grown out of ety 
thing in the causation of an event, to say that/the quantity of opposition it has met with in its :. 
one had no power to produce it, or did notexert| career in the world. Surely, it is said, a great 
what power he had. Should it be supposed that} truth as the gospel claims to be could not meet 
the relief spoken of, is merely the repose of the| with such varied and able opposition as the gos- 


soul after violent exertion, it is enough to say, i 
is not merely repose that the soul experiences 


but relief from certain fearful and unmistakable 


phenomena in its experience, which no sophistry | a few remarks will be enough to expose this mis- 
could explain away, and no human effort could| take. The gospel is not responsible for the quan- 


expel from the soul. It is a complete and per-/tity of errors that spring up among men, and if 
manent revolution of the whole moral nature of 


man. It is a radical alteration in his hopes, his 


fears, his affections and desires. It absolutely | chargeable with the warfare. 
makes him a new creature. How is it possible 


that such a harvest of new and permanent septi 


ment, so powerfully modified from the standing | necessarily in collision with the truth. Thus the 
views and sentiments of the soul, could have been | truth is found in conflict, as often as error is pre- 
produced by a mere cessation of mental exertion ?| sented, not because there is any uncertainty in 
The supposition is an absurdity. In a word, if|the truth itself, but because there is no end to 


these facts are not true. and true under the con 


ditions alleged in the Bible, nobody is bound to|true. The gospel is no more responsible for the 
believe one word of them. But if they are true, | confliets it has encountered, than some gallant 
the reverse follows with irresistible force, and the | ship moving across the stormy deep, meeting 


gospel is established as divine. 


We might proceed to construct a similar ar-|ing back under the fury of the storm, but always 
gument from the nature of the faith required in| returning in triumph to the struggle, and crush- 
the Bible. This faith is not merely believing aj ing billow after billow beneath her rushing keel, 
thing to be true ; but it is a proper realization of| as she speeds on victorious towards her destined 
the thing itself. It is the apprehension of truth| haven, is responsible for the struggle with the 
in ourselves, and in various other things. It is|elements. The unity of the ship is not affected 


therefore, a touch-stone of truth. If a thing i 


not true, the mind cannot realize it; but if it is! the fury of the tempests that struggle to engulph 


true, and the mind is brought really to appre- 
hend it, it becomes impossible any longer to 
question its existence. It is one thing to believe a 
thing to be true; it is another to realize it as true. 
It is this realization of truth we are called to sub- 














































t} pel has actually encountered. A shade of un- 
,| certainty is thought to overlie the whole subjeet, 
because it has been incessantly disputed. But 


it has to resist them as they successively rise and 
claim its own place, surely it is not properly 


Truth is a unit; 
error is multiform ; and as one or more of its pro- 
-| tean shapes presents itself for consideration, it is 


-|the combination of false ideas claiming to be 





wave after wave in successive shocks, now drift- 


s| by the number of waves that strike her sides, or 
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her in the stormy waters. Besides: the gospel 
has, by direct statements or incidental allusions, 
linked its credibility to facts connected with every 
branch of mental and physical inquiry. It is 
consequently susceptible of attack and defence 
in every division of all these subjects, and as 
these branches of knowledge are successively 
developed, so do the relations of the Bible to each, 
naturally come again under discussion. Such 
discussions have arisen and ended ; some are pro- 
gressing now; and others will come hereafter. 
But surely no discriminating or honest thinker 
will ascribe this incessant conflict to the uncer- 
tainty of the gospel, when it is legitimately trace- 
able to the essential nature of error, or the unes- 
tablished position of recently discovered truth. 
There is at present, a great conflict in progress 
between certain views of the Bible, and certain 
alleged results of complete, or at least reliable 
investigations of natural science. Indeed, some 
seem to anticipate that the great conflict of the 
gospel, seems either about to commence, or has 
actually begun. Many believers in the gospel 
appear to indulge the most distressing appre- 
hensions on the subject, and on the other side, 
many enemies of the Cross of Christ exult in 
bitter triumph over the anticipated downfall of 
the Christian superstition. But both classes are 
wretchedly premature in their emotions on the 
subject. To the one and the other we have only 
to say, wait for the full developments of the facts 
on both sides, and then indulge your emotions 
of joy or alarm, as the case may be. For our- 
selves, we feel not the slighest emotion of terror 
or alarm: Christ is able to take care of his own 
cause, and we are very willing to allow him to 
do it in his own way. We know at least this, 
that the gospel is a system of facts, nor will the 
discovery of a thousand other facts, at all disturb 
either the existence of another fact, or the logical 
inferences that grow out of it. We do not care 
what facts the geologist may prove; they will 
not upset the miracles of Christ, or refute the 
testimony of consciousness to the reality of re- 
generation. Let the researches of science go on 
in the name of all that is desirable; we do not 
wish to honor our Master by closing the avenues 
of the mind or shutting up all investigation into 
the secrets of nature. He would accept no such 
hovor, should we bring it; he is the friend, not 
the enemy of the highest possible advances of 
the human mind. If the gospel is not true, we 
are willing to abandon it when geology or any 
other science has demonstrated its falsehood ; 
but not before. If it is false, it can do no man 
harm to refuse to accept it; no man is under any 
obligation to believe anything that is not true, or 
which cannot be proved to be true. If there is 
evidence wanting, there is a physical incapacity 








of belief created, which exonerates all from any 
obligation to believe. But if there is a sufficien- 
cy of evidence, men are bound to believe. Nor 
are they at liberty to reject one part of the testi- 
mony of unquestioned credibility, because they 
cannotsee how it may be reconciled with another. 
Their belief depends upon their knowledge; 
their unbelief on their ignorance. Let them wait 
until the intermediate facts, reconciling the al- 
leged contradiction, are brought into view. But 
pending that discovery, they act at their peril, 
who reject one species of truth, upon the alleged 
insuperability of the difference between it and 
apother species of truth. 

To the objection based upon this incessant 
conflict of the gospel, we reply, finally, that it 
really applies to the very nature of things: it ap- 
plies equally well to that whole constitution of 
affairs, by which God has refused to make all 
truth axiomatic, and has left much of the most 
important truth to be discovered only by the faith- 
ful and laborious investigations and the most im- 
partial judgment of mankind. It lies against 
every thing, against which any thing plausible 
can be said, as much as against the gospel. The 
truth is, God has left error to be plausible and 
specious, and truth hard to be discovered and 
maintained at certain stages of an inquiry, just 
to try the moral question whether men love the 
truth enough to pursue it in the face of difficul- 
ties. There is an ample field displayed in the 
evidences of Christianity, as well as of every 
other great truth. Especially in its higher 
branches, for the action of the moral nature of man. 
There is a plenty of difficulty to try whether he 
is willing to know the truth, or whether he will 
indulge his prejudices by taking up with some 
specious error, aod refusing ta prosecute the in- 
quiry to the uttermost with an industry of appli- 
cation, and an honesty of judgment, worthy of 
so grave and solemn a subject. Here will be a 
test for his honesty, which no really honest and 
resolute man will hesitate to apply. Let him 
apply it, and it is all we ask. He will find diffi- 
culty enough to impose upon him if he is desi- 
rous of being imposed on; but if he is willing to 
know the truth, and is resolute in seeking it, he 
will not fail to find a solid anchorage for his faith 
in the granite and adamantine foundations of the 
gospel. If Christianity cannot maintain itself 
before the highest, the most searching, the most 
comprehensive, and the most impartial investi- 
gation, of which the human mind in its highest 
elevation is capable, in the name of the God of 
truth, let it perish. We speak in the calmness 
of a fixed and resolute conviction. We challenge 
the whole world to assail the gospel of Jesus 
Christ successfully, in. the spirit of candor, and 
the acuteness of a true intelligence. 
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The only regret that ought to be indulged in 
view of such collisions of the gospel, with the 
plausible systems of error that oppose it, is on 
account of those unhappy men whose prejudices 
against the gospel will lead them to adhere joy- 
fully to any plausible error, and to risk the con- 
sequences of arejection of the truth. As for the 
cause of truth itself, none need entertain one mo- 
ment’s uneasiness about its final success. But 
we would most distinctly warn all who are losing 
their self- possession in the confusion of the strife, 
not to yield to any scheme of opposition to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, no matter how plausible 
itmay be. The gospel is true: it is not only 
true, but divine ; it is guarded by the same unseen 
but Almighty hand, whose silent motions guide 
the stars in their courses, and support the pillars 
of the blue cope above us. He, who throws 
himself upon the long column of truths, that 
moves under the bannered cross of Calvary, must 
sink, as all others before him have sunk, be- 
neath their onward and resistless advance. The 
golden mail and the silken banners of the holy 
array, gleam under the light of a face, before 
which, all the powers of earth and hell will flee 
in dismay. It is best to wait till God shall settle 
the controversy with his foes, before we risk all 
upon their side. Whosoever shall fall upon this 
stone, it will break him, in pieces ; but on whom- 
soever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. 





ELLEN DAY, 


I have a cherished memory, 
Which I would not forget ; 

A dear, delightful dream of love, 
That lingers round me yet: 
For in that dream I wander back 
To years long passed away ; 
And seem to be, the boy I was, 

When I met Ellen Day. 


I was sixteen, she two years less } 
And never to my sight, 

Had such a maiden form appeared, 
Se like an angel bright. 

We met, beneath the forest shade, 
She was our Queen of May; 

And from that hour, queen of my heart, 
Was lovely Ellen Day. 


She was my partner in the dance 
Beneath the greenwood tree ; 

She sung a ballad which rehearsed 
True love’s sad history : 

I then was young, my locks were dark, 
But now, my hair is gray: 

Yet never voice seemed sweet to me, 
As that of Ellen Day. 


The livelong day, my heart was light, 
For she was by my side; 

And though a boy, I inly vowed, 
To win her for my bride: 


That evening. as we homeward walked, 
I gave my heart away ; 

And gained another; ’twas the heart 
Of lovely Ellen Day. 


Four years sped by—another year, 
And at the altar we 

Most fondly hoped to link for aye, 
Our earthly destiny : 

But oh! before the year had fled, 
Death bore my love away ; 

And laid within the grave so cold, 
My lovely Ellen Day. 


I mourn her yet; the only charm 
Of live has passed away ; 

For, oh ! my heart is buried in 
The grave of Ellen Day. 

Long years have fled, yet by her grave, 
I daily kneel, and pray; 

And soon, I hope to lay me down, 
Beside my Ellen Day. 





TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
VIRGINIA. 


The Memorial of John Howard, Wm. H. Macfarland, G. 
N. Johnson, 8. S. Baxter, Thos. H. Ellis and John B. 
Floyd, to the General Assembly of Virginia, in behalf 
of the Virginia Colonization Society. 


The undersigned have been appointed by 
the Virginia Colonization Society a commit- 
tee to ask from the General Assembly further 
legislation upon the subject of Colonizing, in 
Liberia, the free persons of color in this 
Commonwealth. 

The great social evil which it is the object 
of this Society to remove, is daily growing 
in magnitude and malignity. From the ex- 
isting political and social condition of the 
free negro, must indeed naturally and inevi- 
tably follow his moral corruption and that of 
the community in which he lives. Placed 
beneath the white man on the one hand, and 
nominally above the slave on the other, in 
contact with both, but in union with neither, 
he can never be reached by the strong mo- 
tives which impel either class to exertion 
and to honest courses. All of the more lu- 
crative and honorable pursuits of life are 
virtually closed to his admission. For agri- 
culture, for manufactures, for commerce, he 
has neither the requisite capital, nor intelli- 
gence. For the mechanic arts, in which 
as much as in any of the industrial pursuits, 
enlightened intellect is necessary to skill and 
success, he is unfitted by that general igno- 





rance which the policy of the law imposes, 
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and the safety of society requires, even if 
the natural prejudices of the whites admit- 
ted him to equal competition. The learned 
professions and the avenues to political pre- 
ferment are alike far beyond his hopes. Even 
in those humbler trades and menial employ- 
ments to which the last necessity drives him, 
he contends with educated white labor on 
the one hand and with well disciplined and 
systematic slave labor on the other. 
Meanwhile the very immunities of his 
nominal freedom enhance the wretchedness 
of his condition. He has no kind master, 
like the slave, to provide liberally for him in 
sickness and health, in infancy and old age. 
He knows nothing of the moral influences 
of well regulated domestic government. He 
feels, from his position, none of those nobler 
sentiments of our common nature which, 
even in servitude, bid us cling with grateful 
reverence and affectionate regard to our ben- 
efactors and superiors. He feels not even 
that salutary, though abject fear of impend- 
ing punishment, which, while it may not in 
itself morally elevate the slave, at least 
keeps him from vicious idleness and urges 
him to honest and orderly habits. Crushed 
by the combined agencies of superior capi- 
tal, of superior intelligence, and the compe- 
ting power of organized slave labor, itself 
wielded by intelligence and aided by capital ; 
crowded out even of the humbler occupa- 
tions of life, and cut off from all high en- 
couragements to honorable toil, with nothing 
of liberty but its name, and all of slavery 
but its blessings, with no settled home, no 
community, no country of his own, a social 
outcast and a political outlaw, the free negro, 
conscious of the irredeemable degradation of 
his lot, grows reckless of a future from which 
he has nothing to hope or fear, becomes 
discontented in his feelings, disorderly and 
dishonest in his habits, mischievous, daring 
and desperate in his crimes. He is drawn 
down, he is kept down and must continue 
descending to still deeper degradation by 
the strong tendencies of his position and the 
powerful impulsions of moral laws immuta- 
ble in their operation—his whole being grav- 
itates, unimpeded, toward corruption—there 
is no room for him to rise—he can only sink, 





is compelled to sink, and that with accelera- 
ting velocity forever. 

If amid this class of persons, under pecu- 
liar circumstances, many commendable ex- 
amples are found of upright, industrious and 
valuable men, it is only one of those strong 
facts which go to show that, encircled by 
proper influences, in a better position, a 
more congenial home, these people are sus- 
ceptible of a high degree of respectability, 
of cultivation and improvement. But, as a 
class, it is beyond all question that the free 
blacks of Virginia have been, still are, and 
must continue to be the most idle, the 
most vicious, the most corrupt and corrupt- 
ing element of our population. The crimi- 
nal statistics of the State unite with general 
observation in establishing this fact. By a 
calculation based upon the average number 
of convictions in the State, as disclosed by 
the Penitentiary reports from 1800—when 
the institution was opened—to 1829, it was 
shown by Governor Giles that crimes among 
the free blacks were more than three times 
as numerous as among the whites, and four 
and a half times more numerous than among 
the slaves. From 1829 to the present time, 
the proportion has regularly increased, as 
will appear in part by the following extract 
from the last annual report of the intelligent 
Superintendent of the Penitentiary to the 
Board of Directors: 

“In ten years, from 1831 to 1840, inclu- 
sive, 410 white persons and 141 free persons 
of color were imprisoned in this institution. 
The white population in 1840 amounted to 
740,968, and consequently one person was 
imprisoned annually for every 18,072. The 
free negro population was 49,842, and one 
person so imprisoned for every 3,535. From 
1841 to 1850, inclusive, 371 whites and 172 
free negroes were imprisoned. The white 
population in 1850 was 895,867. The free 
negro 53,537. So that one white person was 
imprisoned, annually, for every 24,147, and 
one free negro for every 3,095. Thus, in 
the first period, crime among the free negroes 
was 511 per cent greater than among the 
whites in proportion to numbers ; and in the 
second, it was greater by 780 per cent.’’ That 
is, in other words, while during the first pe- 
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riod of ten years, the free negro population 
was more than 15 times less than the white 
population, it committed more than one third 
as many crimes, and during the second pe- 
riod, being more than 16 times less, commit- 
ted nearly one half as many crimes! “It 
will be observed also,”’ adds the Superinten- 
dent, ‘‘ that between these periods, the re- 
ceipts of white persons diminished 9 per 
cent., while those of the free negroes in- 
creased 21.’’— Annual report of the Board of 
Directors of the Penitentiary Institution, 
1851, page 12—Doc. No. XIV. 

It is true that in regard to free negroes, 
the criminal laws are unusually stringent. 
It is also true that those laws are adminis- 
tered with great rigor. But these facts do 
not diminish the force of the conclusions de- 
ducible from the above calculation. They 
give the strongest possible corrobarating 
proof. Besides showing the unequal condi- 
tion and the deep degradation of the free 
negro, they indicate the intensity and the 
prevalence of his depravity. The protection 
of property, the security of life, the peace 
and preservation of all that is dear to man, 
the very civil and social necessities of our 
position, demand that severity of the law, 
which, even with all the rigor of a faithful 
administration, is not adequate to keep in 
check the vicious tendencies, the corrupt 
passions and habits of these unfortunate peo- 
ple. From them, to the great expense and 
annoyance of the Commonwealth, our jails 
are filled with prisoners, our courts are crow- 
ded with criminals, our Penitentiary is popu- 
lated with convicts, and society saturated 
with moral corruption, notwithstanding all the 
penalties of the law and the certainty of 
their execution. 

The tendency of so vicious and degraded 
a population to corrupt society at large, is 
too obvious to require extended remark. It 
is notorious that, besides the crimes with 
which they are directly chargeable, the free 

‘negroes are the colluding agents, the secret 
instruments and accomplices by which un- 
scrupulous white men carry on illegal and 
demoralizing traffic with slaves, and perpe- 
trate, with impunity, constant and system- 


the land. Along the public high-ways and 

in our villages and cities and their immedi- 

ate vicinity, these evils are peculiarly felt. 

Each party to these threefold crimes—the 

white man, the free negro, the slave—is per- 

sonally corrupted by their commission, while 

society in general is injured and defrauded. 

Much, moreover, of the growing tendency 
to idleness and sullen insubordination obser- 
vable in our slaves, is caused by their nightly 
association with free negroes. Instigated 
or rewarded by them, or incited by their bad 
example, an influence so powerful in igno- 
rant minds, many of those petty thefts and 
those wasteful depradations upon the posses- 
sions of even the kindest masters, are com- 
mitted, which detract so much from the 
value of property in slaves. It would not 
be too much to say that many of the more 
flagrant crimes and fiercer scenes of violence 
and bloodshed enacted in our fields and work- 
shops, and around our firesides, are attributa- 
ble to the same cause. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the presence, in our midst, of so 
large and vicious a black population, nominal- 
ly free, circulating in constant intercourse and 
frequently intermarrying with our servants, 
must infuse into their minds fallacious notions 
of liberty and all those poisonous thoughts and 
feelings which Northern abolition has en- 
gendered, and which abolition agents are apt 
secretly to encourage among the free blacks 
themselves, as fit instruments in their hands 
for stirring up the slaves. Generally igno- 
rant and degraded as are these people, not 
a few of them, especially in our larger éowns, 
are able toread and write and correspond with 
their friends throughout the State and other 
States, are familiar with the current thoughts 
and passions and political movements of the 
day as reflected from the public newspapers 
both North and South, and as detailed tothem 
by the perpetual flow of travellers and inqui- 
ring sojourners with whom they meet and talk, 
or hear converse.* The geniusitself of Ab- 


* A member of the Committee was told at the office of 
one of the Richmond papers, for instance, that about five 
hundred copies of the daily issue of that paper are 
taken by the free negroes of the city. The memorialists 
would cheerfully bear testimony to the correct habits, or- 
derly dispositions and general good character of many of 





atic violations of the most salutary laws of 
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these persons. But the very intelligence, respectability 
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olition could not desire a more efficient 
means of communication with our slaves— 
of gradually spreading among them false 
ideas of the hardships of their condition and 
delusive hopes of an impossible freedom— 
of scattering deep and far and wide the seeds 
of idleness and discontent, of turbulence and 
rebellion, of universal bloodshed and ruin. 

The two most powerful reasons which have 
ever induced Northern abolitionists systemat- 
ically and virulently to oppose the Coloniza- 
tion Society, are, first that the social evils 
caused by the free negroes in our midst, are 
a just infliction upon our heads for the sin of 
slavery, and secondly that the removal of 
the free negroes would destroy the best 
means of tampering with our slaves. 

How far this last reason rests on good 
foundation, the thousands of Southern slaves 
that have been cajoled and kidnapped by 
abolition agents, but too well show. Such 
are some of the more prominent and grow- 
ing evils inflicted upon us by this population. 
Necessarily from their position, corrupt, they 
corrupt and curse all in contact with them, 
and live the ready instruments in the hands 
of a powerful fanaticism that sets at defiance 
the Constitution and the laws of the Union. 

But great and alarming as are these evils 
now, their magnitude must be multiplied in 
the future, as the number of this population 
is enlarged and the interests of the two races 
become more conflicting. Notwithstanding 
the rigor of the laws, emancipation regularly 
goes on, while the natural increase itself of 
the free blacks annually swells the multitude 
inour midst. From the foundation of the Com- 
monwealth to the present time, the ratio of in- 
crease of the free negroes has been greater 
than the ratio of increase either of the whites 
orslaves. Nay, while from 1790 to 1850, the 
whites have increased only 1024 per cent., 
and the slaves only 64} per cent, the free 
negroes have multiplied at the rate of 301 
per cent. as will appear from the following 
tabular statement : 


and decent behaviour of these exceptions, give greater 
weight and currency to any false views and dangerous 
feelings imbibed through the channels indicated which 
they may express to their friends, and thus these facts at 
the same time enhance the evil tendency of those views 
and feelings and the facility of their rapid circulation 
among the masses of the free negroes and slaves, 








White pop. of Va. . Free Negroes. Slaves. 
1790. 442,117. 12,866. 292,627. 
1850. 885,304. 53,829- 472,528. 

453,187. 40,963. 189,901. 


1023 pr. ct. 301 per ct. 643 pr. ct. 


The free negroes have thus increased about 
three times more rapidly than the white, and 
about five times more rapidly than the slave 
population. Should the increase continue 
only at the ordinary rate of increase of pop- 
ulation throughout the Union,—doubling it- 
self once in every twenty-five years,—the 
free negro population of the State, by the 
close of another period of sixty years would 
be largely upwards of two hundred thous- 
and souls. 

Whether the past ratio of increase will 
continue, or how far it will be affected by 
the prospective political and social condition 
of the country, it is impossible to divine.— 
One powerfully retarding cause, however, will 
in future be removed. Emigration to other 
States will not hereafter occur. Many of the 
Northern and North Western States, to which 
free negroes have hitherto chiefly gone, have 
now closed their doors against them. Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio and Delaware have pass- 
ed laws inhibiting negro immigration. New 
York and Pennsylvania are seriously con- 
sidering the subject.* The general tendency 
of Northern legislation looks in that direc- 
tion. Southern States are forced to adopt 
the same policy from fear of the evils which 
we now endure. Several of the Southern 
States indeed have inhibited the introduction 
even of slaves unless owned or purchased by 
actual settlers or residents. From these facts 
we infer that emigration to other States will 
not in future check the growth of the free 
negro population in our midst. The natural 
increase and the daily manumission of slaves ' 
will regularly go on to multiply at a fearfully 
rapid rate this anomolous and unfortunate 
class of persons. Manumissions will take 
place despite of statutes. The present laws ° 
upon the subject are perhaps as stringent as 
the just freedom of conscience and a proper 
regard for the benevolent feelings of masters 


* Bills for that purpose were introduced, last winter, 
in the Legislatures of both these States—what was their 
fate we do not know. 
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willallow. Leave is giventoemancipate ; the | 
privilege to the slave of remaining in the 
State, being confided to the discretion of the 
courts. But when the kind intentions of the 
master, and the good character of the slave 
are known, the discretion of the courts sel- 
dom regards the harsh policy of the law.— 
During the year ending the 1st day of June, 
1850, as appears from the Congressional ab- 
ystract of the late Census, 218 slaves were 
. emancipated in Virginia, and permitted to 
remain in the State. Even if manumission 
were forbidden by the law, easy evasions 
would constantly occur. Men would stand 
nominal masters for slaves virtually set free. 
Nor can it be denied that the tendency to- 
ward emancipation must increase as popula- 
tion becomes more dense and the interests 
of society become more conflicting. Should 
that period ever arrive in Virginia, which 
has long since arrived in every country of 
Europe, when it will be cheaper to hire the 
white laborer than to rear and feed and clothe 
and take care of the slave, motives of inter- 
est will compel emancipation. 

But even if this element be omitted in 
the calculation, an aggravation and mul- 
tiplication of the evils which we now suffer 
may be clearly foreseen. Now that emigra- 
tion, both white and black, from Virginia has 
comparatively ceased, every element of her 
population must much more rapidly increase 
in future than heretofore. Should the free 
negro population increase only at the ordi- 
nary rate of population in the United States, 
we have seen that at the expiration of ano- 


ther period of sixty years, it will largely ex-' 


ceed two hundred thousand souls. It would 


The universal struggle between capital and 
labor which always grows fiercer as pop- 
ulation enlarges and civilization advances, 
will be in full activity. The existing rela- 
tions between the races being preserved, the 
free negro must be the first to suffer in the 
competition. Ignorant himself, he will con- 
tend with a still higher and a more univer- 
sally diffused intelligence. Poorer than now, 


he will contend with the power of a far su- 


perior wealth. Still more than at present 
crushed by the combined pressure of higher 
intelligence, of greater capital, by educated 
white labor, and by organized slave labor, 
the hardships, the necessities, the inevitable 
degradation of his condition must propor- 
tionably increase, until slavery shall become 
a boon whose blessings he may ask in vain. 
The powerful impulses of want and despair 
will drive him to crime. Corrupt and cor- 
rupting now, the imagination may not con- 
ceive the Upas influences he will then dif- 
fuse around him, contaminating alike the 
white population and the slave. But from a 
future so filled with gloom we turn away. A 








sketch of that future might be deemed a 
fierce dream of the fancy, were not the hope- 
less poverty, the utter degradation, the con- 
stant criminalities in which even the few 
free blacks scattered among the dense popu- 
lation of the Northern States, are now steep- 
ed and stupified, notorious and terrible facts, 
exciting the sympathies and the alarm of all 
humane and patriotic men. When, indeed, 
it is taken into consideration that, as the deg- 
radation of this population necessarily in- 
creases, as their crimes yearly multiply, as 


their vicious influence daily spreads corrup- 


reach that amount if it increased only one-|tion throughout the community, white and 
fourth as fast as hitherto. Meanwhile, should | black, as they become more dangerous in- 
the other elements of population be doubled | ‘struments in the hands of designing fanatics 
once only in thirty years—below the usual /to kindle the flames of insurrection and re- 





average—the white population will, by 1910, 
amount to 3,581,276, and the slave popula- 
tion to 1,890,112—making an aggregate of 
5,588,986. 


million and a half of people, the means of liv- 
ing must be with greater difficulty obtained. 








bellion ; our laws and the whole system of 
our policy toward them must, through the 


‘urgency of self-preservation, become more 
Similar calculations for a longer | 
period may easily be made. Now when so, 
large and increasing a multitude shall occupy | 
the places at present occupied by not one| 


and more rigid, harsh and severe, and that 
thus all parties concerned must continue to 
suffer accumulative evils from the longer ex- 
istence of this population in our midst, we 
may well turn in dismay from a prospect 
whose shadows loom so darkly on the vision. 
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With these evils everywhere surrounding 
us, and still greater evils gathering on the 
horizon of the future, it becomes wise and 
patriotic men to adopt efficient measures by 
which this vicious, corrupting and dangerous 
population may be removed from the State. 
The only feasible plan which has been sug- 
gested for the accomplishment of this object, 
is that presented by the Colonization Soci- 
ety. The plan which your memorialists pro- 
pose, they believe, would not only effect the 
object in view, but in so doing truly benefit 
all parties concerned. It would rid the State 
of a great nuisance. It would confer upon 
the population removed the greatest possi- 
ble blessings. 

This Commonwealth may well feel an hon- 
est pride in what she has done for the advance- 
ment of so wise and humane a measure. 
The part, indeed, which Virginia has taken 
in this great enterprise, deserves to be gen- 
erally known, and the noble results which 
have been so far developed, fully warrant 
the State in continuing the policy it has here- 
tofore pursued. The history of this move- 
ment will show that the very idea of African 
Colonization had its origin in Virginia, and 
that no State in the confederacy has given it 
a more uniform and liberal support. It will 
be seen that the committee appointed in 
1776, by the first Legislature assembled un- 
der the auspices of American freedom, to 
revise and remodel the laws of Virginia,— 
the acting members of which committee were 
Edmund Pendleton, Thomas Jefferson and 
George Wythe,—proposed a scheme of colo- 
nizing the free colored population of the State, 
the very magnitude of which prevented its 





names. It was in accordance with the re- 
commendation contained in the first series of 
those acts and of the efforts of such wise and 
patriotic men, that territory was obtained to 
which the free blacks of Virginia and of the 
other States of the Union might be removed. 
By the sagacity and intrepidity of Commo- 
dore Stockton, acting under the authority of 
Congress, and an agent of the American 
Colonization Society, in 1822 land was pur- 
chased along the coast of Africa to which 
persons of color, captured under the act of 
Congress forbidding the slave trade, might 
be transported. With the permission of the 
General Government, the American Coloni- 
zation Society, the origin of which is due to 
Virginia, made the tract of land so purchas- 
ed the nucleus of its operations. Presided 
over and cherished by the first statesmen and 
patriots of the country, by the Washingtons, 
the Clays, the Keys, the Jacksons, the Craw- 
fords and Websters of the day, that society has 
succeeded in planting a colony, which, for the 
steady energy of its solid progress and the 
encouraging prospects which brighten around 
it, is unparalleled in the history of the world. 
In scarcely more than the quarter of a cen- 
tury, the elements of an empire have been 
established, that seems destined, with the 
blessing Of Providence, to bring under the 
dominion of republican government and chris- 
tian civilization the debased and idolatrous 
millions of a benighted continent. Like ev- 
ery ‘great political and social movement, this 
enterprise has contended with difficulties and 
met with partial reverses of fortune. But 
its progress has been onward. A compari- 
son of its history with the early history of 





adoption. It will be seen that subsequent 
Legislatures and that Virginia’s most useful 


and distinguished statesmen have, from time | 


to time, down to the present period, appro- 
ved and advocated the plan now in the full 
tide of successful operation. The acts of 
1800, of 1801, 1802, 1816, ’23, ’28, ’33, ’37, 
and 1850, all give to it the seal of the State’s 
approval, while such men as Jefferson and 
Monroe, Madison and Marshall, Randolph 
and Mercer, have fostered it in its infancy 
and lent to it the energies of their great 
minds, and the influence of their powerful 





|'the Colony of Plymouth, or of Jamestown, 
‘from which this powerful and happy nation 
has sprung into existence, will show that in 
point of expenses incurred, of mortality suf- 
fered, of difficulty experienced in subduing 
the natives, of establishing the foundations 
of good government, and of cultivating the 
industrial pursuits and ennobling arts of life, 
the Colony of Liberia throws into shade the 
efforts of our fathers. From Cape Palmas to 
Sierra Leone, a distance of more than six 
hundred miles, with an average width of ter- 





ritory of from thirty to forty miles, the coun- 
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try has been redeemed from barbarism and 
brought into communication and communion 
with the civilized world. The soil of the 
country is fertile in the rich and beautiful 
products of the tropics. The climate, vary- 
ing as you ascend from the coast to the in- 
terior, from the temperature of the warmer 
to the milder zones, is happily adapted to the 
race originally born and embrowned amid its 
fervors. The soil and climate of the inte- 
rior land,—any quantity of which can be pur- 
chased at small prices from the native inhab- 
itants—are suited to the cultivation of every 
staple and every luxury known either tothe 
torrid or the temperate zones. Coffee, equal 
to the best Mocha, rice, cotton, corn, wheat, 
potatoes, the palmtree with its manifold uses, 
the benana, oranges, lemons, dates, and a 
rich variety of other fruits, grow in the boun- 
tiful profusion of nature, or are successfully 
cultivated by the hand of intelligent industry. 
The commerce of Liberia and the coun- 
try adjacent, already amounts to more than 
$5,000,000 per annum, and yearly increases 
at the unparalleled rate of 50 per cent.— 
Of this commerce, England, ever wise to 
reap advantages from every trade and ev- 
ery people, receives $3,500,000, and the 
United States $1,500,000. With this com- 
merce, the population of Liberia’ is only 
about 8,000, composed entirely of free per- 
sons of color emigrated from this country, 
with a native population of nearly 80,000, 
subject to their government. Seeking ra- 
ther to secure intelligent, honest and indus- 
trious citizens than a large number of pro- 
miscuous people; the Colonization Society 
has employed its funds, obtained only from 
the generous philanthropy of liberal-minded 
friends, in selecting and colonizing those best 
fitted by their education and their known 
character for enterprise and integrity, to lay 
the foundation and compose the structure of 
an orderly, thriving and virtuous society.— 
Such a body of men, relieved from the ap- 
palling degradation of their political and so- 
cial condition here, and emancipated into the 
enjoyment of equal rights, equal privileges, 
equal encouragements and aspirations, with 
the highest rewards for honest toil and the 
noblest honors for generous ambition, have 





awakened to the energy of a new life, the 
activity of a regenerated being, full of im- 
pulse and power, animation and joy. With 
the kind aid of benevolent friends, the free 
man of color has there built neat and com- 
fortable homes, furnished not unfrequently 
with many of the elegancies of civilized life. 
He has cultivated the rich soil around him 
to the production of abundant and delightful 
food. He has founded common schools and 
higher academies for the general and liberal 
education of his children. He has erected 
temples to the living God in a land of idols, 
and made the waste places of the wilderness 
vocal with the worship of enlightened piety. 
He has established courts of equal justice— 
to him here unknown—governed by the com- 
mon law of England, adapted to the circum- 
stances of his condition, and throwing the 
shield of a righteous protection over the prop- 
erty, the persons and the lives of men, 
where once the savage rule of unrestricted 
power swayed its sceptre of avarice and 
blood. With these noble elements of a pure 
and progressive civilization, he has the 
crowning blessing of a republican govern- 
ment, modelled in its main features after our 
own, securing to every citizen not only lib- 
erty, but equality, and opening up to all the 
most energising prospects and the most ele- 
vating hopes. Three of the greatest powers 
in the world, England, France and Prussia 
have acknowledged the independence of the 
Liberian Republic, and have established 
treaties of commerce with its government. 
But for the peculiar relations which we sus- 
tain toward the African race, the United 
States would long since have set or followed 
the example. There now grows and flour- 
ishes that noble little republic, a refuge, an 
asylum for the unfortunate free colored pop- 
ulation of this country, a centre of life and 
light to the surrounding tribes of benighted 
Africa. The powerful influence it must 
wield in civilizing and Christianizing that 
rich and populous, but untilled and unenlight- 
ened land, the future generations of men 
only can realize and appreciate. We know 
that the Germ of Christian Civilization has 
been planted in a propitious soil, and that it 
gives good prospect of a glorious fruition.— 
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We can but hope that, intermingling in daily 
commerce and friendly intercourse with the 
native tribes, the colony will infuse into them 
something of its own intelligent energy and 
purifying life, and that gradually but finally, 
that whole continent, like this western world, 
may be redeemed from barbarous despotism 
and idolatry, to the blessings of a just gov- 
ernment and a pure religion. Thus far at 
least the brightest anticipations of the best 
friends of this colony have been fulfilled, nay 
transcended. Its past history and its present 
progress give the most gratifying proof of 
the noble adaptitude of free institutions and 
the Christian religion tothe purposes of Col- 
onization. Even the free black of the Uni- 
ted States, though with no political privile- 
ges, yet born and brought up under the per- 
vading influences of a republican liberty, in 
some manner educated to that liberty by 
daily observing its practical operations and 
absorbing its influences, in contact with the 
principles and habits inspired by an ennobling 
faith and the whole moral atmosphere around 
him; even he, the oppressed and despised 
here, thus schooled by the silent, yet power- 
ful teachings of circumstances, when placed 
in an equal land and a more congenial home, 
develops energies and displays abilities his 
native race had never before shown, and 
proves himself, by practical illustration, more 
capable of self-government and true civili- 
zation than the most cultivated and polished 
people on the continent of Europe. The 
Liberian Republic this day would compare 
most favorably with any government which 
the French people have ever founded or over- 
thrown. 

Your memorialists have dwelt thus long 
upon this topic, to remove any doubts that 
might be entertained, of the practicability of 
colonizing our free colored population on the 
shores of Africa. They know that extrava- 


gant accounts have been given, both of the 
success and of the supposed failure of this’ 


colony, just as of every other bold and dis-| 
tant enterprise: but they do not hesitate to, 
affirm, that the most sober, the most ra- 
tional and reliable representations which have 
been made by those best qualified by intelli- 
gence, impartiality and practical acquain- 

















tance with the progress and condition of the 
colonists, to speak upon the subject, furnish 
the strongest grounds of hope for the noble 
success of the colonization movement. Your 
memorialists believe that a congenial home, 
with rich lands, an equal government, and 
every element of happiness and improve- 
ment, is open to the free blacks of the State. 
These people are here a growing curse to us, 
and to themselves. Removed, by degrees, 
to Liberia, they would become an orderly, 
thriving and respectable population. Degra- 
ded here, they must inevitably sink to still 
deeper debasement. Under better influ- 
ences, to say the least, they may improve, 
and cannot possibly be injured. 

The plan which your memorialists propose, 
appears to them feasible and wise. We do 
not ask the Legislature, by one great move- 
ment, to rid the State of this population. 
Even were abundant funds lying idle in the 
public treasury, so sudden and wholesale an 
emigration should be deprecated by all. Be- 
sides other obvious reasons, which must 
strike the good sense, and touch the human- 
ity of every intelligent man of kind feeling 
and common justice, the colony would be 
unprepared to receive, in so short a time, so 
large and promiscuous a population. Your 
memorialists respectfully ask the Legislature 
to grant an annual appropriation sufficient to 
defray the expense of colonizing a number 
equal to the annual increase of the free co- 
lored» population of the State. That popula- 
tion now numbers 53,000, of which the natu- 
ral annual increase is supposed to be about 
one thousand and sixty. Should emancipa- 
tion go on, and emancipated slaves be per- 
mitted to remain in the State, the annual in- 
crease will, of course, be much larger. But, 
no doubt, if the State should once adopt a 
systematic and permanent policy of coloni- 
zation, private individuals who might wish 
to emancipate their slaves, encouraged by 
the example of government, and aided by the 
better facilities afforded, would be willing to 
furnish the requisite funds for their emigra- 
tion, and, indeed, to make emigration a ne- 
cessary condition of the freedom granted to 
the slave. Should this course be pursued, 
or should the law still further discourage 
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emancipation, without deportation, the num- 
ber of free blacks to be annually transported 
by the aid of the State, would be only the 
natural increase of the number now in our 
midst. By making selection only of the 
young and vigorous—say between the ages 
of fifteen and fifty years—and permitting the 
old and infirm to linger out the brief remnant 
of their lives in our midst, the State might 
rapidly rid itself of this population. The 
uniform experience of African colonization 
proves, that for the transportation and sub- 
sistence during acclimation, of each emi- 
grant—all ages and both sexes included— 
the lowest average sum required is $50. 
Say that the number annually sent out would 
be 1,000, the annual appropriation required 
would be $50.000. Should a larger number 
than one thousand be sent out, of course a 
larger annual appropriation must be made. 
It is proper to state also, that in this calcula- 
tion, the expenses of collecting and convey- 
ing the emigrants to the port of transporta- 
tion, are not included. To accomplish the 
object in view, perhaps an annual appropria- 
tion of $60,000 would be the lowest amount 
required. But as the more active and pro- 
lific of this population are removed, the na- 
tural increase of those remaining will grow 
less and less. The necescary appropriation 
would therefore annually diminish in amount. 
In this manner might this great social evil 
be extinguished, and the greatest earthly 
blessings conferred on those who are now 
hopelessly degraded, and must continue to 
descend in degradation as population becomes 
more dense, and the progress of society ad- 
vances. 

Your memorialists earnestly invoke your 
honorable body to take this whole subject 
into serious consideration, and to pass some 
operative and efficient measures in relation 
thereto. Heretofore, our legislation upon 
this subject has been temporary and ineffi- 
cient. The acts making appropriations in 
behalf of colonization, were to have effect for 
short periods, and have been so clogged and 
encumbered by restrictions, as to be rendered 
almost null and void. Such was the act of 
1833,—appropriating $18,000 annually for 
the period of years. Such more re- 








cently was the act of 1850. By this last act, 
aregular appropriation was made of $30,000 
for five years, and a per capita tax and a tax 
for registration levied upon free negroes, 
the proceeds of which, (amounting annually, 
as appears by a special report of the Ist Au- 
ditor, to about $10,000,) were devoted to 
the same object. (See Acts of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 1849-50: p. 7 and Ist, Au- 
ditor’s report.) Provision was thus made for 
the appropriation of the sum of $40,000 a 
year for five years to the purposes of coloni- 
zation. With this sum, eight hundred emi- 
grants could have been annually sent out to 
Liberia, and comfortably settled in congenial 
homes. But unfortunately it was especially 
provided in the act that not more than $25 
should be allowed for the transportation and 
subsistence of each adult emigrant, and not 
more than $15 for infants of and below the 
age of ten years. The lowestaverage sum re- 
quired being $50, this act, therefore, allowed, 
in some cases only one half, and in many oth- 
ers, but little more than one-third of the neces- 
sary amount. This restriction, with other 
provisions, has rendered the act almost to- 
tally inefficient. During the first year after 
its passage, only one hundred and seven free 
negroes were colonized, which required an 
expenditure of $5,350, of which, only the 
trifling sum of $675 was paid by the State, 
the remaining sum of $4,675 being supplied 
by the Virginia Colonization Society; and 
during the second year, only one hundred 
and forty-five were colonized, at an expense 
of $7,250, of which the State paid $2,250, 
and the said Society the sum of $5,000: the 
residue of the appropriations for the last two 
years, being between sixty and seventy 
thousand dollars, has been, of course, unused. 
Should the Legislature refuse to adopt more 
permanent and effectual measures for the 
removal of this population, your memorialists 
would respectfully but urgently pray, that 
the act of March, 1850, may be so modified 
as to be made available for the purposes for 
which it was passed, and that the unexpen- 
ded residue of the last two years’ appropri- 
ations, may be devoted, in like manner, to 
the same object. Your memorialists, how- 
ever, can not forbear the hope that the Le- 
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gislature will adopt a more liberal policy— 
a wise and permanent policy, looking to the 
gradual, but final eradication of this great 
moral, social, and political evil, which we 
have so long endured. Even upon the score 
of economy alone, that policy commends it- 
self to public consideration and speedy adop- 
tion. Inthe lessened expenditures for crim- 
inal charges, a great portion of which the 
Commonwealth pays for the prosecution 
and. punishment of culprit free negroes, in 
the improved habits, and, consequently, in- 
creased value of our slaves, and in the gen- 
eral moral improvement of the community 
at large, ample compensation would be re- 
ceived for the funds necessary to remove 
the free colored population from the State. 
And now, that under the auspices of a 
more popular Constitution and of more liberal 
legislation, it is earnestly to be hoped that 
the resources, physical, moral and intellectu- 
al, of the Commonwealth, are to be greatly de- 
veloped, and every element of social progress 
to receive a new and powerful impulse, a 
more opportune and favorable period could 
not be selected for the eradication of the 
great evil of which all complain. That the 
General Assembly, in its wisdom and patri- 
otism, and the generous feelings of a noble 
humanity, may grant the prayer of your 
memorialists, your memorialists will ever, 
&e. 





THE HILL-SIDE SPRING. 


How aid the fainting memory 
The eyes o’ the heart! 

The life of old—its happier part— 
Can never, there enshrinéd die. 


Those olden days, how faint and pale 
To the mind's eyes! 

But, in my heart I found her sighs 
Her image. It can never fail! 


Do you remember, faithful friend, 

To whom I write, 

The spring that bathed the marble white, 
O’er which the apple boughs still bend ? 


You cannot surely have forgot 
The hours passed there! 

The golden-hued and raven hair 
That glimmer'still around the spot? 





——_ 





Ah, happy hours! how flitted on 
The mornings bright— 

In the effulgence of the light, 

The rosy light of boyhood’s dawn! 





But they are gone—most of all she, 
My hope, my stay; 
She married many a weary day 


Ago ;—no less my memory ! L. I. L. 





THE SUMMER BOWER. 


It is a place whither I’ve often gone 
For peace, and found it—secret, hushed and cool— 
A beautiful recess in neighbouring woods 
Arched overhead and girt around with green, 
Domelike and dim, yet no where so enclosed 
But that the gentlest breezes reach the spot, 
Unwearied and unweakened, and when they, 
Those musical confusers of sweet sounds, 
Sleep, you may sometimes with unstartled ear 
Catch the far fall of voices, how remote 
You know not, and you do not care to know. 
No livelier influence hath entrance there. 
A narrow opening in the branchéd roof, 
A single one, is large enotgh to show 
With that half glimpse which dreamers love so much, 
The blue air and the blessing of the sky. 
Thither I say I often bend my steps, 
When griefs depress, or joys disturb my heart, 
And find the calm I look for, or return 
Strong with the quiet rapture in my soul. 
But one day— 

One of those July days when winds have fled 
One knows not whither, I, most sick in mind 
With thoughts that shall be nameless, yet no doubt 
Wrong, or at least unhealthful, since they had 
No real cause of gloom and wrought no end, 
I, with these thoughts, and on this summer day, 
Entered the accustomed haunt, and found for once 
No medicinal virtue. 

Not’a leaf 
Stirred with the whispering welcome which I sought, 
But in a close and humid atmosphere, 
Every fair plant and intertangled bough 
Hung lax and lifeless. Something in the place, 
Its utter stillness, the unusual heat, 
And some more secret influence I thought, 
Weighed on the sense like sin. Above, I saw, 
Though not a cloud was visible in Heaven, 
The pallid sky look through a glazéd mist, 
Like a blue eye in death. 





The change, perhaps, 
Was natural enough—my jaundiced sight, 
The weather and the time explain it all. 
Yet did I draw a lesson from the spot, 
Which I commend to thought. Reader! if thou 
Hast any sacred sorrow at thy heart, 
Look to the stars for solace, call on winds 
And waters for a blessing, seek in flowers, 
The voiceful and the voiceless things of earth 
That sympathy man gives not—they shall bring 
Fresh from the heart of Nature balm to thine. 
But for the mind which makes its own dark griefs, 
These have what life has—nothing. AGLavs. 
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Scenes Beyond the Western Border. 
WRITTEN ON THE PRAIRIE. 


BY A CAPTAIN OF U. S. DRAGOONS. 


June 20th, ’45.—We marched to-day, twenty- 
seven miles to the crossing place of the Platte 
river. In all this distance, there was grass but 
at two spots; and few buffaloes were seen. 

I was riding near the head of the column, over 
the bare prairie, when suddenly, within twenty 
yards. up sprang a grizzly bear! He raa about 
eighty paces, threw himself about, and stood 
some moments, gazing at us with his head high 
raised. ‘Grizzly bear! ’’ was shouted down the 
column, and gave an impulse to the true hunters, 
which strongly tested the punctilios of disci- 
pliae: a half dozen of us spurred to instant pur- 
suit: away we galloped, toward the mountain, 
at greater than buffale speed. That bold hunter, 
Capt. M., the foremost, headed and turned back 
the bear—round a slight swell—when some of 
us suddenly met it; whereupon, a dragoon’s 
horse, in great fright, gave its rider a tremen- 
dous fall; his danger added new excitement,— 
several shots were instantly fired, and a ball for- 
tunately striking its shoulder, turned off the furi- 
ous beast toward the river; near it, he took ref- 
uge in a very small hammock, where Capt. M. 
very rashly followed. The bear then came at 
him with expanded jaws and a savage roar, that 
sent the horse about with a desperate leap, which 
made the saddle pommel tear open the Captain’s 
vest to his chin! The bear then dashed on, into 
the river, where, at twenty paces, a lead of large 
shot was fired into the back of his head. with ne 
apparent effect; three men followed him there 
and might have killed him, as he ascended with 
difficulty the opposite bank ; but he escaped iuto 
an almost impenetrable thicket of plum bushes, 
&c., where, it being very extensive, we sought 
for him in vain. 

It was a singular thing, that the moment the 
bear sprang up before us, near the same spot a 
very large and perfectly coiled rattle-snake began 
so loud and threatening a rattle, as to divide the 
attention of many with his bearsbip. 

A hare shot to-day, although quite poor, 
weighed seven and a half pounds; the legs were 
twelve inches long, I supped on a “ sagehen,” 
which I shot with my pistol; its quality and fla- 
vour seemed to partake of both the grouse and 
chicken. 

June 22d.—Independence Rock.—Yesterday, 
we forded and left the Platte, to turn confused 
masses of mountains with picturesque red-rock 
precipices, which there begin to wall it in; it is 


Vou. XVIII—64 


called the Red Butes. We passed one spring, 
with a little grass, about half way of our march 
of twenty-seven milesto another. The last half 
was the most desolate and wild region we 


|had seen: high plains where there was nothing 


but clay or sand, and a few stunted, dusty arte- 
misias, interspersed with great rock-bills of dark 
voleanic appearance. We had to dispute pos- 
session with buffalo of the small well-cropped 
oasis where we encamped, and with another 
grizzly bear, which we routed out, at dusk, after 
it had greatly alarmed the horses. 

About 5 o’clock, this morning we were in the 
saddle, anxious— with the famed Sweet Water 
for our goal—to finish the remaining twenty-five 
miles of desert. We passed several springs, with 
a little grass, bog, and some plum bushes; as 
we neared the river, the country grew more wild- 
ly barren ; there was a great plain of white sand, 
and, here and there, of glittering Epsom Salts ! 
Amid the mirage and white dust, and the dizzy 
glow of reflected light and heat, which nearly 
turned the brain, I have still in my mind’s eye a 
kind of vision of the indomitable hunter, Capt. 
M., scudding over far black slopes, which seemed 
themselves in wavy motion, fiercely pursuing fly- 
ing buffaloes: it was a rivalry of all the German 
extravagance of their favorite legend of the wild 
huntsman. The facts seem simple, but there 
was an unnatural strangeness, a suffocating, 
alarming heat in the dazzling plains, and the 
black hills, that gave a dreamy confusion and 
doubt to realities. Did then, the strange mirage 
cheat the senses with apparitions of a desperate 
hunter, on that wonderful gray horse, pursuing 
black monsters, far, far and indistinctly into the 
glowing haze? 

After all, we knew it was Ben. Moore,* or the 
devil! But it had always been said that he would 
follow a buffale to the abode—left to that imagina- 
tion which here seemed realized. 

But onward moved our silent procession ; each 
followed the whitened horse before him ; nothing 
more could ther be seen; and expiring fancy, 
and distressing fact were shadowing forth to- 
gether the prospect of numerous equestrian sta- 
tues of salt; and none of us looked back, which 
might figure in our unhappy history ; when, pres- 
to! a puff of good natured air, blew pain and 
doubt and dust away! We were on a verdant 
sod, laved by a crystal stream. Just behiod us, 
was a pillar; no, a little mountain; a single rock 
of granite. 

Ah! not long, bright Sweet Water! did we 


*Captain B. D. Moore, ist Dragoons, at San Pasaral, 
California, Dec. 6th, 1846, fell ina charge, far ahead of 
the foremost, amid a circle of foes, to whom he would not 





surrender! I was told, soon after, that the enemy, full of 
admiration, strove hard to disarm and save him, 
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refrain thy temptitig embrace: thou wert a Lethe 
to the desert behind; all illusion faded from the 
delightful realities of thy bath. 

The rarity and dryness of this air is proved in 
an ancient buffalo skull, found here. with the ears, 
aud inch-thick hide dried and preserved. 

It is near midnight. Silence reigns in the de- 
sert; but now and then. come the cries of wolves 
from the mountains. They give an almost su- 
pernatural tone to these solemn solitudes. The 
repose which twenty hours of excitement and 
toil demand, is banished. Hark! how they howl! 
Be grandly dreary, and ye will be attuned to the 
heart! Yes, never better to a sentimental girl, 
the gentlest breathings of an xolian harp. Ah! 
how very doleful is that plaint! Never, never the 
doleful! Give me the placid calm, with which 
the soul may revel in fairy creations, adorned by 
‘all the flowers of thought, or proud action, the 
storm of wild and passionate will. The gilded 
and painted memory. or fierce oblivion. 

Come, O, sleep! thou luxury to the happiest; 
thou matchless blessing to those that may not be 
comforted. Come deathlike; profound as Adam's 
first. Oh! fated Progenitor! T'hen from near 
thy soft heart, sprang its resistless enemy ; ever- 
more armed against the peace of thy unhappy 
sons! Nay, the very Angels surrendered Hea- 
ven, and trembling, yielded to her arms. 

June 25th. Independence Kock, which we 
left yesterday morning, is about one hundred and 
twenty feet high, and a thousand long; it is the 
first appearance of a strange ridge of granite 
masses, near a hundred miles long, which stands 
jn the midst of a great plain, in a direction per- 
pendicular to that of the Rocky Mountains. The 
Sweet Water for near half its course, from the 
South Pass to the Platte, runs near its southern 
base. 

Some of its dome-like elevations are near 
1,500 feet high; apparently no tree or shrub,— 
no beast or bird relieves its stern and lifeless 
gray; its monumental solemnity. For how many 


gap of prairie hill. Whether thus formed in the 
comical throes of nature—river and sundered 
rock together—or, whether the waters dammed 


and falling, wore away the softer trap-rock vein 


through the granite, less resisting than the hill of 
stubborn argil and gravel; so it is, the stream 
here finds an outlet through a profound and nar- 
row chasm in vertical granite. 

There are vegetable and mineral attractions 
and repulsions. The Elm-twig distorts itself, 
turning short back to avoid the contact of the 
locust: the parasite selects the noblest oak, which 
trails its tender foliage, high over the many self- 
dependent neighbors, as the tenderest woman oft 
chooses the most sturdy and rugged mate; and 
certain it is, this merry little river, whose spark- 
ling waters often demurely purl over golden 
sands; this very coquette of all the mountain 
offspring, if it ever approaches the fir-clad moun- 
tains of soft inviting blue, turns suddenly back; 
leaves too, the grassy bed of the valley; and 
c'eaves to the stern rocks: nay, as if for love, or 
it may be, for strong excitement sake, now and 
then it enters their very heart, which seems to 
open to embrace it; and thus, careless of the dry 
and melancholy plain, goes sporting through 
their stony bed in fierce or joyous triumph: and 
then for change again, it comes quietly forth, 
more deep and staid, and with an innocent smile, 
to the busom of the tame and neglected valley. 
But I have left the “ gate” to describe the walls 
and interior. 

My first delight being calmed, I secured my 
horse. aud slung my rifle—that I might better 
clamber with both hands, and alone with Nature, 
ascended instinctively to a happily selected niche 
of this her favored temple. Alone! O, who 
among men would chose more than one witness 
to such an interview ! 

I was a hundred feet up, and well within the 
crooked chasm: all breathless, I cast my eyes 
first upward to the grand walls. still 300 feet 
above, and approaching in dim perspective ; for 





‘ages, since its upheaval by the primitive fires. 
has it stood—changeless in summer heats and) 
wintry storms—in untrodden solitude; in awful, 
silence! 

But the * Rock ” isisolated; and I rode ahead 
several miles over a plain, yesterday morning, 
hoping to surprise a chamois, or “ bighorn,” at 
the “ Devil’s Gate,” the actual extremity of the. 
ridge. 





So named perhaps by some earnest believer in 
satanic grandeur, it is in truth the gateway cho- 
sen, (for its romantic beauty, I shall say) by that 
fait and gentle offspring of mountain dell, the | 
better named Sweet Water; for, we practical | 


mortals led our martial train with peaceful ease 


by a much gentler portal, to its valley, a smooth. 


crowning evergreens formed an arch, as if offer- 
ing link of beauty to the stern masses, frowning 
gloomily above the abyss which bad sundered 
them forever. 

Below, the waters roared as if to gather cour- 
age to dash amongst the shapeless rocks; boiling 
“angrily, they increased by their misty spray the 
dizzy awe of the downward view. With aslight 
pause or two, they reflect a gleam of light, which 
relieves but heightens the majestic solemnity of 
effect; and then seem to hurry forth from the 
dread labyrinth, to meet gladly again the light 
of day. 

I have stood on “ Marshall's Pillar,” over- 
hanging New River 900 feet; I have studied 
Harper’ s Ferry from every point; but * Devil’s 
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Gate,” with its solemn calm profound, wraps the 
mind with a spell which no glare of day comes 
to break ; and has so striking an Unity in its 
grandeur, that it must receive the meed of sub- 
limity. 

From the granite range, five or six miles to 
a parallel mountain ridge at the South, is called 
the * Valley,” of the Sweet Water ; it is in fact, 
chiefly one slope of barren hill, whose sands and 
gravel are only redeemed from nakedness by 
melancholy artemisias and absinthia; to the 
North of the granite, the country is flat and more 
valley-like ; [ should say then, that the granite 
was erupted in the centre of the valley; in the 
very course of the Sweet Water. 


This afternoon, we stopped in the opening of 
a romantic pass, where the river was narrowly 
confined by little mountains of rock, to leave a 
small party with the weakest horses to await 
our return. Two hunters, who had been sent 
after buffalo, joined us there with trophies, but 
with the uneasy haste of a retreat: they had 
found a grizzly bear with three cubs, and had 
managed to kill one and had taken a second 
alive; but then the furious dam had given them 
a chase, which they dared not stop to encounter, 
on ground broken by large sage bushes: so they 
had gladly brought off, as a compromise, the two 
cubs ;—the live one, exhausted by the chase and 
the excessive heat, seemed dead, and they laid 
it in the water; a crowd of meu were gathered 
closely around, when suddenly the little beast 
assumed vigorous life with so fierce a growl, as 
to disperse his spectators like a bombshell. 


We had left the road of loose sand, and now 
attempted more directly to pass the defile: above 
us, six or eight hundred feet, great shapeless 
rocks, piled loosely, or suspended on inequalities 
of the parent moss, threatened to fall, as many 
had done before; there, seattered about in the 
sparkling rapids, and among the rosebushes of 
the narrow bank, nearly barred our passage, but 
we fortunately accomplished it. Soon after we 
emerged on a little green level—still between 
the mountain precipices—we surprised a flock 
of chamois passing from one to the other: be- 
fore we were well recovered from our own sur- 
prise they had accomplished their object; but 
immediately several hunters were scaling the 
granite in pursuit; and a lueky one reached gun 
shot distance. When his carbine awoke from 
silence echoes which had never found a voice, 
wounded or not, the goats, which on reaching 
their native rocks had regained an easy confi- 
dence, seemed now winged by terror. and skim- 
ming the almost vertical slopes and fearful pre 
cipices of smooth, naked granite, with a daring 
velocity which wae wonderful, admirable, incred- 








ible! T cannot express the thrilling and delight- 
ful surprise it gave us. 

We ascended then a long sandy slope, still 
between granite; the reflection was blinding— 
the heat scorching: there was no sensible per- 
spiration, owing to the rapidity of evaporation ; 
but clouds brought shadows to our relief; and 
never too was toil sooner forgotten. At the top 
we paused ingensibly, and all gathered there just 
to behold and gaze excitedly at the glittering 
summits of the Rocky Mountains. Their sharp 
pyramids of snow seemed to penetrate,—and 
all sun-lit—were sublimely relieved by the dark 
clouds. We descended to find a level camp 
ground on the Sweet Water; and the telescope 
now reveals faintly many more pinnacles pene- 
trating dim, airy space, beyond the eye’s power 
to catch the bright reflections of their snow man- 
tles. Like phantoms they seem, mysteriously 
shadowing forth an unknown land,—a new world. 

Near the camp, rising from the green sward, 
stands a solitary rock of granite: it is two hun- 
dred feet high, I ascended and sat long musing 
there—not alone, for I found company in a single 
shrub which strangely flourished near the very 
top. 

I am little curious, in little things, and seldom 
in any manner “ played the devil’—to which 
they often lead so wonderfully ; but in this stilted 
position, I wasadaylight Asmodeus: the doings 
of all the litthe world below, were open to a 
glance; and owing to the strangely ascending 
quality of sound, which I had observed before, I 
could hear all their uttered thoughts; at four 
hundred yards remarks came distinctly, to which 
the person addressed, at twenty paces, answered 
“what!” I lingered until the torches of some 
ex tempore fishermen. with spears or gigs, warned 
me that my descent was becoming perilous. 


27th June. 


“ Reposing from the noontide sultriness, 
Couched among falling columns”— 


C. “How pleasant thus to repose at high 
noon of the long, hot day, on a hear skin in the 
deep shadow of our willow; and in full view of 
the eternal snows, which send this crystal tide 
with its delightful verdure !” 

F. “The green valley gave us all the plea- 
sure of an unlooked for discovery—the charm of 
a surprise.” 

C. Pleasure always flies a studied plan. I 
like, too, to take misfortune at short notice.” 

F. Asthe poor buffalo yesterday did theirs ; 
so their last mouthful of grass was sweet!” 

C. “Did you not regret to dispossess them ! 
They seemed to leave with a real reluctance; 
but so great a herd must soon have finished our 
forage.” 
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F. “T cannot remember when we rested be- 
fore! so rarity gives it a greater zest; but we 
trad all the trouble of a march, to come three 
miles! Well, it gave us a good appetite for 
breakfast.” 

C. “ Not very necessary after the frosty night. 
But our quiet discussion of trout and buffalo 
steak, was a good introduction to repose and a 
pipe. 

“ How beautifully those light clouds float along 


from the east, wafted by the gentle airs that just 


give music to the leaves overhead. Ye far wan- 
dererers! are ye messengers from that busy 
world? If so, pass on; and those white sum- 











C. “And get the best of it! Ah! my good 
friend, let this wild mountain air have fair play ; 
let us with the desert’s freedom joyously flout 
convention and opinion—upstart usurpers'—let 
us make mocking sport of the prosaic solemnity 
of ignorant prejudice ;—let us shoot popguns at 
least, against the solid bulwarks where folly and 
selfishness sit enthroned !” 

F. “Then fire away !—though hang me if I 
know what you mean.” 

C. You are so poetical! The material wil- 
derness, with no fair spirit minister, would sink 
us to mere avimals. Well, I mean that fanatics, 
hypocrites and malicious gossips generally rule 


mits—those representatives of Nature’s sim- society : sometimes under the cloak of religion,— 


plicity, will receive you quite unmoved ! 


than we to them! 


‘Let the wide arch of the ranged empire fal}! 
Here is my space.’ ” 


F. Ah! but Anthony thus spoke under the 
excitement of a powerful passion.” 
C. “Most sapieut, true; for does he not soon 


add, 


* Now for the love of Love, and her soft hours, 
Let’s not confound the time with conference harsh: 
There’s not a minute of our lives should stretch 
Withoat some pleasure now.’ 


“T rather think there is nothing worth living 
for beside Love, Music add War.” 

F. —“<And a pipe! for what content, you 
heathen. does it not appear to give you. And 
the beauty of this sparkling, but calm morning 
is something to live for, and gratefully too.” 

C. “Beauty! I worship beauty! I enjoy 
it in the tiny flower—it absorbs me in the bright 
spring landscape, where Nature haskindly played 
the artist, or in the sunset clouds which methinks 
good angels paint in heaven’s own colours; it 
enchants me in smiling eyes and lips wreathing 
their divine intelligence with a halo of love!” 

F. “Bravo!” 

C. “Thus love at last, as love at first—all- 
absorbing—feeding upon music,—sporting with 
war:—love, the link of earth to heaven,—love 
is all in all!” 

(F. ‘He must have been reading Saint 
John !’’) 

C. “The beauty, then, which now soothes 
me momentarily, is but a sweet minister to the 
soul—to which absence is the doomed evil, but 
space immaterial—and leads it with a melan- 


_choly joy, to the imaginative communion of love.” 


F. “When Ihave you eommitted, fairly pin- 


ned in contradiction, you fly off into a maze of 


extravagant fancies, where I should be lost as 
well, if I followed.” 





|sometimes as envious, presumptuous censors,— 
“* What is the world to ws? Not much more! 


they intimidate the true and innocent, who resist 
not, nor despise,—but slavishly cower before 
their unblushing falsehood: thus, all pure sim- 
plicity of manners,—all the most private and sa- 
cred relations of life are blurred by their foul in- 
trusion. I mean, too, that life is burthened with 
a thousand artificial cares and anxieties; the 
growth of envy, jealousy and folly, the prolific 
brood of another areh-tyrant, fashion.” 

F. * Well! what care we in this honest wil- 
derness! Care for nothing you cannot help, is 
the sum of my philosophy.” 

C. “But who lives. who may not be wounded 
through another!—Then so be it! let us treat 
the whole world as it has done us, and—forget 
it! I dare say, nay, I am sure, that beyond some 
family ties, there is not upon the wide earth a 
heart in sympathy with our good or ill; whose 
even beat would be as much disturbed, were this 
wild sod to cover us forever, as at the most ephe- 
meral of the trifling cares which make up their 
petty lives.” 

F. “ Atlast you have struck a chord that an- 
swers as to the touch of truth! And as for love, 
1 know none better than that of the she-bear for 
her cub; and that lasts, and is returned, just so 
long as circumstance and interest bind.” 

C. “*O! my friend! Is there notthen a pure 
soul-love, a deathless friendship, “passing the 
love of women,” which all life’s trials and the 
world’s baseness cannot soil or sap? If that be 
truth, *twere better never to look into her Me- 
dusa face! O! better to cherish enthusiasm, 
(despite the sneers and ridicule of cold, caleula- 
ting woman;) better, (as it would become) a 
blind heroism of eredulity! Ay, a heroism of 
policy.—like that of the great Cortez, who 
burnt, unread, the proofs of a conspiracy, rather 
than embrace damning doubt.” 

Evening .—In this day of rest, each has fol- 
lowed his beut; some, headed by Capt. M., of 
course, have wandered to the stony, sunny hills, 
seeking the excitement of hunting ;—others fish ; 
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still worse, but de gustibus,) others sleep away 
che day. As for myself, with my pipe and pen, 
and my plum bush—my occupation appears. 
Nothing disturbs me, but that a luckless brood 


of magpies inhabit my plum bush. Heavens! 
how they chatter! How querulously and fiercely 
they chatter! No girl-school could equal it. I 
shall assuredly skin, and stuff, at least one of 
them; or slit a tongue—which might make the 
matter worse. 

This same plum bush is a singular affair: its 
stems are three feet through, and so closely 
wound together, that little is wanting to a solid 
mass: but the half are dead,—and on their dry 
limbs, hangs the wool of buffalo, rubbed off yes- 
terday. 

The bright Sweet Water, giving in the morn- 
ing strong indications of a devious and capricious 
sourse, we yesterday reluctantly resigned her 
cheerful company, and betook ourselves to her 
‘ompanions, the hills; in the hope, however— 
which was not disappointed—that we should find 
something new and pleasing in their more seri- 
sus company. 

After a delightful drink of the water of a little 
sreen bog, which has masses of ice near its sur- 
ace, (and without accounting for this strange 
‘act, I will merely mention that hot as it is by 
day, water froze last night in my tent,) we grad- 
ually ascended what seemed a vast plain;—the 
granite masses began to disappear ;—to the left, 
the blue mountains became prairie hills; the 
snow clad Wind River peaks were steadily be- 
fore us. We exchanged loose sand for a gravel 
soil; for some soil there is, with a scant, yellow 
grass ;—but mosses are more common: the uni- 
versal wild sage is thinner and smaller ;—heath- 
cock and hares have nearly disappeared—there 
is, instead, a brownish rabbit,—and curlews too, 
whose wild cries are well atone with the scenery. 
About mid-day we were ascending a very dry, 
hard road—as it seemed—when we meta stream 
of water !—making a deliberate, but very sure 
progress. It was not much, “ for a new coun- 
try,” but I thought it remarkable. Then we 
found buffalo, and had a good, old fashioned and 
successful chase. We were on very high ground, 
and the scenery was noble; far away toward 
the left, to the south of the Pass—that giant gate- 
way to the western continent—the mountains 
ising again in forbidding grandeur;—great plains 
in front which might lead to the new ocean,— 
but in part relieved by towering mountains glit- 
tering with snow down nearly to our level ;— 
while more to the right, a majestic table Bluff, 
8,000 feet high! seemed there to bound the earth. 

But suddenly, with a delightful surprise, we 
looked down into the smiling face and bosom of 
our little caquette, Sweet Water, all renewed in 


grace, and blooming in a glittering dress of green: 


absence gave appreciation and zest to the meet- 
ing. She was now in a sweet, secluded valley, 
three miles long, on which high stony hills every 
where walling it in, frowned in vain. She only 
smiled the more! 

And its attractions had gathered there a vast 
herd of buffalo, which surprised us as much—so 
unusual have such become. But here comes 
Frank again: well, rest is evidently not a time 


\for dull narrative. 


F. “Most industrious of scribblers, I give 
you good eveuing! How charming, for a change, 
is our old friend, Siesta! I hope the beautiful 
nymphs of this happy valley, if they suffice you, 
hovered over your dreams. But, in truth, I think 
you dream all day, when no wild bull is a-foot. 
Hast thou, most favored mortal, tempted an Ege- 
ria from her sacred fountain and grove to meet 
thee, where others groan in very spirit, in the hot 
and dusty stony barrens?” 

C. “You are quite overpowering! Your 
dreams surely were spirituous. But a truce to 
day-dreams; light as they are, the whole world 
granteth them not a foundation spot!” 

F. (He has turned the tables.) ‘ Well, the 
Captain has got back; and has had an interest- 
ing excursion. He went a dozen miles over—or 
down—to the Wind River, (or a braneh,) which 
he says is a thousand feet lower than this; and 
that the mountains, to which it gives its name, 
appear from thence far more lofty and grand.” 

C. “Iam sorry I did not go! 
ter of the Yellowstone ?” 

F. “Yes; but first of the Big Horn, which 
takes its name from your **chamois”—they are 
all goats—that is a fork of the Yellowstone. 
But is not this a sweet valley! I have bathed 
in the beautiful little river, where it is five feet 
deep; the sands seemed of gold,—and on the 
bank I found ripe strawberries.” 

C. “They have a story of Capt. B., whose 
travels this way were published, that he speuta 
day or two here, collecting the yellow mica sand, 
in the belief that it was gold. But while you 
have been indulging in the beautiful, which [ 
hope stirred somewhat the poetical element, 
which exists perhaps in all, and is dormant in 
few elevated minds, I have found in the rugged 
hill-side food for thought at least; —the impression 
of asea-shell in primitive limestone ;—this, at the 
top, or rather at the base of the Rock Moun- 
tains, (for this South Pass, 60 miles wide, has 
not the characteristics of a mountain, is merely 
the highest steppe of the continent,) is a fruitful 
subject for paleontological research, if such be 
not without the pale of your practical system ?” 

F. “Bah! your modern geognosy is a hum- 


Is it not wa- 














bug! or, too deep at least, for a wandering dra- 
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the age of the formation from your knowledge 
of the shell? or give it physiological gradation 
from your profound knowledge of superposition 
of strata?” 


C. “The former, if I only knew it. You 
will allow me at least, on your own recommen- 
dation to note the fact in my journal ?” 


F. * Of course ; but with becoming modesty. 
Tt is enough to ruffle one, to have such a long 
word thrust at him, of a pleasant summer even- 
ing, and a thousand miles from a library.” 


C. “ But, good heavens! do not condemn a 
word for its length. Paleontology is an almost 
poetical triumph, which throws an attractive 
grace over the sterility of geognostic investiga- 
tions and symbols on the human tombs, which 
throw beams of startling light over the obscurity 
of fabulous antiquity,—so when we discover the 
traces or remains of existing, or the extinct life 
of the old world. their natural tombs—the fossil 
rocks—are monuments on which Time thus re- 
cords their relative ages. It is a beautiful chro- 
nometry of the earth’s surface !” 

F. ‘ Allow me then a few years of devotion 
to the study of the analysis of primitive zoélogy 
and botany, and I will then, if possible, give you 
my speculations with all the boldness of poetical 
science upon the formation and age of the con- 
tinent—all by the light of your chronological, 
fossiliferous, infernal shell !” 

C. ‘lunderstand you. Ne sutor ultra crep- 
idam. But there is ever “speculation in the 
eye” and face of nature. Did you notice yes- 
terday that great level-topped bluff? There is 
something in the idea of grandeur with which 
these high plains inspire me, that I cannot fully 
understand.” 

F. ‘Is it not the impression of massiveness, 
which the extent of the level shape adds to the 
effect of height ?” 

C. ‘Something of the sort:—perhaps so. I 
have been reminded by some of these lofty ta- 
ble-lands, so swelling as to hide all the earth be- 
yond, of a feature of Niagara; that scene of 
hacknied sublimity, of which it is supposed that 
nothing new can be said or written. But it was 
the rapids, and not the falls, whose smooth de- 
scent the eye measures by the banks, that im- 
pressed me most, and with an effect that I cer- 
tainly have not heard or read of. Standing on 
the Canadian side, much below the falls, in full 
view of the rapids, in all the foaming majesty 
of their long rocky descent, I could see nothing 
beyond—nothing between them and the sky, 
whose glittering light clouds seemed blended with 
their bright foam and spray. Then came with 
the strovg semblance, the sublime idea that the 


goon. Now. would you go about determining | mighty flood was rolling forth continually from 





the high heavens !” 
* * *€ * 
* * * * 


Farewell, my friend! Soon the desert shall 


receive me. 


“Farewell! with him alone may rest the pain.” 
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Time anp Tipe: Or, Strive and Win. By A. 8. Roe. 
Author of “James Montjoy,” “To Love and to be 
Loved,” etc., etc. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 
200 Broadway. 1852. 


Mr. Roe will lose, by this new work, none of the repu- 
tation he acquired by his excellent and popular moral tale 
of “James Montjoy.”’ His power lies in describing with 
great naturalness and feeling, everyday scenes and char- 
acters—in daguerreotyping the real life struggles of real 
life personages, with the “ hostilities,” as Carlyle would 
say, which surround and stand in the path of mortals. 
There is not a particle of rhetoric about this author's 
style, no striving after effect by those carefully moulded 
and elaborated periods which characterize—and not fa 
vorably—so many of the poet-authors of our day and 
generation. Mr. Roe’s narrative flows on without effort 
—it is a brook winding through pleasant, cheerful sce- 
nery, not a torrent. 

Such works will forever be popular; and will live and 
be read for their home truth, when many volumes of much 
greater pretension shall have been swallowed up by time 
and change. And this is as it should be. The writer 
who purifies in any degree one human heart, or reconciles 
that heart to its earthly state of probation, has done more 
for humanity than many a celebrated philosopher and 
man of science. “Time and Tide” is, as we have suid, 
an every day story of everyday people—showing their 
strugglings and misfortunes, but their successes and hap- 
pinesses too; but the moral of the book is summed up in 
the second division of the title—Strive and Win! Brave 
words these, which hold how much of deep philosophy, 
how much of lofty counsel! In them is the essence of 
all human wisdom, and they are the true talisman which 
will open for all the most heavily closed doors. The char- 
acters have great truthfulness, and Charles, and Frank, 
and his sister Emily, will be favorites with every reader ;— 
as will not those worthies Marsh and Twineall. The ar- 
rest of Charles, on a criminal charge, is told with great 
beauty and force; and there are many such pages in the 
book where power and grace are blended. 

The author fails, however, in one particular—and badly. 
Old Peter, the negro factotum of Mrs. Stanley, does not 
talk “ African’’—for we may almost elevate into a sepa- 
rate tongue the negro management of English. No one 
who has listened frequently, or with attention, to the ne- 
gro’s patois, would have written the passages in question. 

We recommend “ Time and Tide” to all our readers. 
It may be found at the bookstore of A. Morris. 
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Oortines OF Encusa Literature. By Thomas B.\ caught anything of its licentionsness. But while we re- 
Shaw. A New American Edition with a Sketch of | gret the form of the work, we are not insensible to its mer- 
American Literature. By Henry T. Tuckerman. | its, and we do not hesitate to say, that for luxuriance of 
Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 1852. imagery, and depth of philosophical reflection, the Greek 

Girl deserves to be widely read. We should like to lay 

The first American edition of Mr. Shaw’s volume has| some passages from it before our readers, but we think 

been a book of constant reference with us ever since its they will derive a juster impression of Mr. Simmon’s pow- 

publication. The work is rendered more valuable in its | ers from a perusal of the entire work, and we therefore ad- 
present form by the addition of Mr. Tuckerman’s Sketch | vise them to buy it upon our simple imprimatur. 

of American Literature. Mr. Tuckerman has executed; It may be o> ained of J. W. Randolph. 

his task with taste and judgment. and the only fault we 

have to find with the performance, is that which belongs ‘ 

to all northern works of this character—injustice to south- THE POETICAL Works OF Fitz-Green -HALLECKs 
ern writers. There seems a fixed and determined pur-| New Edition. Redfield. Clinton Hall. New York. 

pose on the part ofall New England authors to recognize 1852. 

nothing of literary excellence beyond the Potomac. Ac- : ) 

cordingly, in the present Sketch, we see every southern | Kellock io. pont efter enrann bane’ Songs te Lagu : 

litterateur, who is mentioned at all, dismissed in a single *°"'*" taste of the day has exalted others above him, who 
paragraph, while whole pages are devoted to the discus- | ®"® "ore psychological (or more egotistical) than he, and 
sion of northern minds. We think this very unfair, and throw around their ideas a clondier drapery of language. 
especially did we not look for it in Mr. Tuckerman, whe’ We therefore thank Mr. Redfield for this seasonable and 
has many southern admirers, and whose literary merits handeome edition of bis pooms. In looking over M, we 


. ite pie s delightful as ever, and re- 
have been acknowledged, in the handsomest manner, by | find P26) ad ievarite pisces asd & : ° 3 
. cognize in the “ Extract from an Unpublished Poem,” a 
the Southern Quarterly Review. ‘ “sia : 
. , new candidate for our admiration. This extract has gone 
The work is for sale by A. Morris. : 
the rounds of the newspapers, or we would quote it. 
A. Morris bas the volume for sale. 








Evtven Weeks 1n Evrope:.and What may be Seen in 


that Time. By James Freeman CLARKE. Boston:!, , . 
Ticknor, Reed é& Fields. 1852. [ue SovurHern QuarTerRty Review. July, 1852. 


Charleston, S.C. Published by Walker & Richards. 





Mr. Clarke’s Sketches of European Travel are in the 
highest degree delightful, and constitute the very poetry 
of guide-books. We should regard such a vade mecum 
as worth far more than Murray, and we cordially com- 
mend it to all such as intend visiting Europe for purpo- 
ses of observation and improvement. Those who go sim- 
ply to make the fashionable tour, would not be much 
benefitted by Mr. Clarke’s experience. The three subjects 
of special admiration with Mr. Clarke, were the Alps, the 
fine old paintings and the magnificent cathedrals, which 
one must cross the Atlantic to see. Each of these speci- 
alités he has described with spirit and enthusiasm. It 
may be interesting to many of our readers to know that 
the entire expense of Mr. Clarke’s tour, including outward 
and homeward voyages, was Six Hundred Dollars, and 
that with this outlay he spent four weeks in England, | 
two weeks in France, three weeks in Switzerland, one 
week on the Rhine, and one week in Belgium. 

The book is for sale by A. Morris. 


This excellent publication, under the scholarly edito- 

rial management of Mr. W. Gilmore Simms, continues to 
maintain its long-established reputation, as one of the 
highest exponents of the American intellect. The num- 
_ber before us discusses several national subjects with 
great ability. The article on the battle of Churubusco 
is a fine piece of military history, from the pen of one 
_who unites to an intimate knowledge of the art of war 
the graces of a polished rhetoric; and the doctrine of 
Foreign Intervention, as expounded by Kossuth, is treated 
in another paper with marked discrimination and force. 
We are glad to see also a genial critical notice of Ken- 
nedy’s Horse Shoe Robinson. Such a Review as this 
Quarterly is a credit to the South and to the country. 


| THe Nortu Caroiina Reaper: Containing a His- 
tory and Description of North Carolina, Selections in 
Prose and Verse, &c., &c. By C. H. Wiley. Phila- 
delphia : Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


Tue Greek Girt: a Tale in Two Cantos. By James) Mr. Wiley deserves well of the people of North Caro- 


Wricut Simmons. Boston aud Cambridge: James jing for this excellent volume compiled in their service. It 


Munroe and Company. is designed for schools, and will generally replace, we 


| trust, the thousand Yankee publications of a similarchar- 

There are so many evidences of power and poetic ge- acter, which have, for many years, been in use in South- 
nius in this metrical story, that we are heartily sorry the ern academies. The History of North Carolina,contained 
author did not write it, as he might easily have done, in a’ jp the work, is graphically written, and is well suited to 
style of his own, instead of hazarding another imitation of popular reading. ‘The selections seem to have been most 
Don Juan. The sometime slipshod stanza of my Lord judiciously chosen, and altogether the book commends 


Byron, in that brilliantand witty, but very wicked produc- jtself to the patriotism of North Carolinians in a high 
tion, rises occasionally into a majesty to which writers degree. 


quite as giited as Mr. Simmons, have vainly endeavored | 

to attain, and to copy only the worse portions of a model | a 

without its redeeming excellence, subjects one to sharp 

criticism. In saying this we mean only that Mr. Sim-' From Messts. Bangs, Brothers & Co., through J. W. 
mons had fallen into very rough and slovenly versifica- Randolph. we have received two additional volumes of 
tion from copying the stanza of Don Juan, not that he has Bohn’s publications. One is vol. V. of Vasari’s Lives of 
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the Painters, which completes the new and handsome 
edition of that standard work, and contains a full index 
to the whole :—the other is a volume of translations from 
Ovid, containing the Heroides, the Art of Love, and other 
ofthe higher productions of the graceful Latin Poet. We 
are always glad to have the opportunity of paying our 
humble tribute of commendation to the valuable Libraries 
of Mr. Bohn, in which only books of the highest excel- 
lence are included. The low price at which these books 
are offered to the public, places them within the reach of 
all readers. The volumes before us may be found at 
all our bookstores. 


Tue BuLirHEDALE RoMANceE. 
thorne. 


By Nathaniel \Haw- 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 1852. 


Mr. Hawthorne has fully sustained himself in the Blithe- 
dale Romance, although we rate it much lower, as a 
work of art, than either the Scarlet Letter or the House 
of the Seven Gables. It abounds in highly wrought 
scenes, a riant humor, a just perception of character and 
happy description. The plot is cast at Brook Farm, 
where many vears ago a set of rose-water reformers gath- 
ered themselves into a sort of association to improve this 
wicked world of ours, and show mankind how to dwell 
together in unity. Hawthorne was himself one of these 
amiable sentimentalists, and it was expected that the 
Blithedale Romance would turn upon the history of this 
Utopian scheme, but in the preface he expressly disavows 
any design to show up his brother philosophers. He has 
peopled Brook Farm, instead, with personages altogether 
imaginary, and constructed around it a story of consider- 
able interest. This interest is mainly kept up by the fact 
that the story is told by one who had been only a looker 
on, and not an actor, and the results are thus invested 
with an extraordinary effect by the ignorance of the reader 
on account of the supposed ignorance of the narrator. 
The atmosphere is unreal, weird, spiritual, a medium fa- 
vorable to the representation of Hawthorne’s ghostly cre- 
ations. 

A. Morris bas the work for sale. 


A Journey To Katmannu; Or the Nepaulese Ambas- 
sador at Home. By Lawrence Olyphant. New York. 
D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. 1852. 


The visit of the Nepaulese Ambassador to London, du- 
ring 1850, is quite fresh in the recollection of all who read 
the accounts of the fetes with which he was honored, and 
the jokes that were perpetrated at his expense. Punch 
made a small fortune out of his Excellency, whose open- 
ness of character and ignorance of the conventionalities 
of Christendown betrayed him into some curious adven- 
tures. The most amusing instance of his extreme sim- 
plicity was his proposition to purchase the Coldstream 
Guards, their evolutions upon review at Windsor having 
greatly delighted him. We are not certain, however, that 
this did not show a rare perception of the true character 
of enlightened uations, where all things are reduced to a 
pecuniary standard. At all events, General Jung Baha- 
door was no ordinary man, and those who would like to 
know more of him, will find a charming account of his 


| their predecessors. 











accomplishments, his bonhommie and his native good 
sense, in “A Journey to Katmandu.” Mr. Rawrenne | 
Olyphant is the son of the English Governor of Ceylon, | 
and was the travelling companion and guest of General | 
Bahadoor on a visit to the capital of Nepaul. There he | 


became acquainted with the habits and customs of the 


people, which he describes very satisfactorily. A large 
amount of novel information is given in the volume, which 
is beautifully printed as one of the series of Appleton’s 
Popular Library. 

lt may be obtained of A. Morris. 


A Journat kept during a Summer Tour for the Chil- 
dren of a Village School. By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” “ Gertrude,” &c., &c. In Three Parts. 
Part If. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 200 
Broadway. 1850. 


The rare faculty of description which Miss Sewell has 
heretofore exhibited in her works of fiction, qualifies her, 
in an eminent degree, to write pleasant books of travel, 
and in the “ Summer Tour,” this faculty has been exer- 
cised with great effect. The part before us relates en- 
tirely to Switzerland, and no more faithful representation 
of the Alps has ever been given tothe public. The placid 
lakes, the quiet villages nestling at the bases of the 
eternal mountains, the awful avalanche, the glitter- 
ing glacier, and high above all the towering and ma- 
jestic summit of Mont Blanc—such are the pictures that 
are represented to us by Miss Sewell’s Journal with 
striking fidelity and success. We commend it, therefore, 
with great confidence, to all summer loungers, as a re- 
frigerative agent, feeling satisfied that although one can- 
not— 


hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus, 


he may still refresh himself in the hot noons of August 
with such drippings from the “regions of thick-ribbed 
ice.” The effect has been cooling to us at least. We 
shall look with interest for Part If. of the “Summer 
Tour,” and take occasion to say here to the publishers, 
that we did not receive Part I. 

The work may be found at the bookstore of A. Morris. 


THe Kyieuts OF ENGLAND, FRANCE and ScorTiLanp. 
By Henry William Herbert. Redfield, Clinton Hall : 
New York. 1852. 


Tue CavALiErRs OF ENGLanp, Or the Times of the Rer- 
olutions of 1642 and 1688. Same author and publisher. 


These two volumes, from the pen of one of our best 
writers, contain some powerfully drawn sketches, based 
upon the legends of the olden time. Mr. Herbert always 
writes with effect, and we see no reason to think that these 
new works will not enjoy as wide a popularity as any of 
Mr. Redfield has done himself great 
credit by the handsome style in which the volumes are 
given to the public. 

J. W. Randolph has them for sale. 


Tue Leeistative Guipe, Containing all the Rules for 
conducting Business in Congress: Jefferson's Wan- 
ual; &c. &c. By Joseph Bartlett Burleigh, LL.D. 
Philadelphia. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


A most useful publication embodying all that legisla- 
tors should know, to enable them to dispatch public bus.- 
ness, If Congress and our thirty-one legislative assem- 
blies would master its contents, and proceed according to 
order in their deliberations, we should enjoy the benefits of 
a more rigid economy of time and money in the adminis- 
tration of State and National affairs. 
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